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THE  chief  source  of  most  ot  the  humorous  work  in  France 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  was,  as  it  still  continues  to  be, 
the  illustrated  comic  journals.  In  the  pages  of  Le  Charivari  more 
especially,  some  of  the  finest  work  of  this  class  that  has  ever  been 
done  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  for  this  journal  that  both 
Daumier  and  Gavarni  made  many  of  the  drawings  reproduced  in 
the  following  pages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  past  century  the 
principal  cartoons  in  the  comic  papers  were  printed  by  lithography, 
and  as  the  artists  made  their  drawings  directly  upon  the  stone, 
the  result  was  a much  more  perfect  reproduction  of  their  work 
than  is  usually  obtainable  by  wood-engraving.  Stone  was  the 
medium  which  Daumier  and  Gavarni  employed  more  than  any 
other  for  their  work,  and  both  artists  hold  rank  amongst  the  most 
accomplished  lithographic  draughtsmen  the  world  has  produced. 
To  see  the  great  superiority  of  lithography  over  wood-engraving 
in  its  retention  of  every  feature  of  the  original  handwork,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  lithographs  by  either  of  these  men 
with  the  reproductions  of  the  same  drawings  on  wood,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
certain  books  published  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  selecting 
illustrations  preference  has,  therefore,  been  chiefly  given  to  the 
lithographs. 

Among  the  other  sources  trom  which  the  illustrations  here 
reproduced  have  been  taken,  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
La  Caricature,  Les  Beaux  Arts,  L Artiste,  Les  Modes  Parisiennes,^ 
La  Gazette  Music  ale,  Le  Boulevard,  Masques  et  Visages,  and  Gavarni 


in  London. 

The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  those  who, 
by  loan  of  original  impressions  and  photographs,  or  in  other  ways, 
have  rendered  him  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
His  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  M.  Loys  Delteil,  M.  Beurdeley, 
and  Messrs.  Durand- Ruel  et  Fils,  of  Paris  ; Mr.  E.  J.  van 
Wisselingh,  of  London  and  Amsterdam  ; and  Mr.  Walter  Ledger, 
of  Wimbledon.  The  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  who  granted  permission 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  drawings  in  the  lonides  Collection, 
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The  essay  of  M.  Octave  Uzanne  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Edgar 
■Treston,  and  that  of  M.  Henri  Frantz  by  Miss  Helen  Chisholm. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
DAUMIER.  BY  HENRI  FRANTZ. 


HE  name  ot  Honore  Daumier  stands  prominent 
as  that  of  one  among  the  greatest  and  most 
original  personalities  in  the  history  of  French 
art  during  the  nineteenth  century.  With  his 
extraordinary  fertility  of  production  and  the 
abnormal  violence  of  his  conceptions,  he  would 
almost  seem  to  have  strayed  by  mistake  into  his 
era.  Many  men  of  talent  may  imitate  him,  he 
may  be  the  father  of  modern  caricature,  he  may 
have  had  a powerful  influence  upon  succeeding  generations  ; but 
Daumier  himself  had  no  immediate  predecessor,  and  he  is  all  the 
greater  for  that.  He  stands  alone  ; and  is  perhaps  more  nearly 
akin  to  some  inspired  genius  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  ardour  and 
impassioned  faith  are  all  his  own.  Even  within  the  restricted  field 
of  lithographic  art,  Daumier  is  always  huge  and  immoderate  ; we 
feel  that  he  could  as  easily  undertake  some  gigantic  task,  could  cover 
a building  with  colossal  frescoes  ; and  we  understand  the  complete 
justice  of  Balzac’s  pronouncement  when  he  said  : “ There  is  some- 
thing of  the  Michael  Angelo  in  this  man  ! ” 

Not  only  does  Daumier  show  himself,  by  the  quality  of  his  work 
in  lithography  and  painting,  by  the  potency  of  his  satire  and  the 
sparkle  of  his  wit,  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  whom  we  willingly  assign  a place  beside  a Balzac,  a Victor  Hugo, 
a Delacroix  ; but  he  also  astounds  us  by  his  immense  productivity. 
To  give  some  idea  of  this,  I may  recall  the  fact  that  it  took  M.  Loys 
Delteil  four  years  of  assiduous  labour,  fortified  by  an  erudition  quite 
beyond  the  common,  to  compile  in  one  large  volume  the  catalogue 
of  his  lithographed  works,  apart  from  his  paintings  and  drawings. 
And  this  single  volume  of  mere  enumeration  introduces  to  us  no 
less  than  3,958  plates. 

No  one,  therefore,  better  deserves  to  be  studied  and  discussed  in  one 
of  those  special  monographs  of  The  Studio  which  have  treated  of 
Corot,  of  Millet,  of  Turner,  and  wherein  Daumier  figures  to-day 
beside  Gavarni  like  strength  as  opposed  to  charm,  power  as  opposed 
to  grace,  glowing  faith  as  opposed  to  airy  scepticism.  For,  with  very 
different  qualities,  these  two  men  of  genius  have  produced  work 
which  has  remained  young,  from  which  years  have  taken  nothing 
of  its  savour ; which,  apart  from  some  details  of  purely  contemporary 
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interest,  attracts  and  delights  us  as  much  as  it  did  our  fathers. 
I will  therefore  attempt  to  give  in  these  pages  a slight  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Daumier,  a task  which  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
various  excellent  publications  of  our  own  time  dealing  with  the 
great  caricaturist,  and  to  these  I refer  my  readers  for  more  detailed 
and  profound  study.  They  will  find  food  for  their  curiosity  in  the 
“ Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Moderne,"  by  Champfleury  ; in  the 
studies  of  Beraldi  (“  Graveurs  du  Siecle”),  of  Montrosier  in 

“ L’Art,”  of  Duranti  in  the  “ Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.”  They  may 
read  with  profit  the  numerous  articles  and  criticisms  published  in 
1878,  at  the  time  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the  master’s  work  in  the 
Galerie  Durand-Ruel  ; and  they  will  be  impressed  by  Gustave 
Geffroy’s  beautiful  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Daumier  Exhibi- 
tion organised  three  years  ago  in  the  rooms  of  the  !^^cole 
des  Beaux-Arts  by  the  Syndicat  de  la  Presse  Artistique.  Let  us 
further  note  that  Arsene  Alexandre  published  a bulky  volume  upon 
the  master  in  1888  ; and  that,  finally,  MM.  Hazard  and  Loys 
Delteil  compiled  the  complete  catalogue  of  his  lithographs  in 
1904.  This  latter  publication  aims,  above  all,  at  completing,  by 
the  abundance  of  its  illustrations,  what  has  hitherto  been  published 
concerning  the  artist,  and  by  fidelity  of  reproduction  giving  some 
idea  of  Daumier’s  finest  original  lithographs,  executed  by  the  master 
at  various  times  for  the  different  journals  to  which  he  contributed, 
notably  “Le  Charivari”  and  “ La  Caricature,”  certain  very  interesting 
examples  of  which  are  lent  us  by  M.  Delteil  for  the  present  article. 
Honore  Daumier  was  born  at  Marseilles  on  the  26th  February, 
1808.  His  mother  was  a Marseillaise  ; his  father,  a native  of 
Beziers,  was  a mediocre  poet  who  had  not  sufficient  insight  to  divine 
the  future  genius  in  the  seven-year-old  boy,  already  passionately 
fond  of  drawing.  Indeed,  he  attempted  to  stifle  Honore’s  dawning 
vocation,  but  could  not  prevent  the  child  from  drawing  assiduously 
in  secret  and  studying  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre.  There  he 
learned  to  understand  and  love  first  the  antique,  and  afterwards  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  from  whom  he  seems  in  certain  works 
to  have  borrowed  some  of  their  sturdy  good-nature  and  expansive 
jollity.  But  these  growing  inclinations,  this  bent  that  was  asserting 
itself  so  decidedly,  did  not  prevent  the  elder  Daumier  from 
placing  young  Honore  with  a huissier  * ; and  from  this  period 
dates  his  first  acquaintance  with  those  men  of  the  law — ushers,  judges, 
barristers,  all  those  gens  de  justice,  in  short — whom  later  he  was  to 

* An  usher  of  the  law-courts,  who  also  performs  some  of  the  duties  of  a bailiff  or  sheriff’s 
officer,  t.g.  the  serving  of  writs. — Translator's  Note. 
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ridicule  and  scourge  so  smartly  in  many  immortal  lithographs  and 
water-colours.  This  first  attempt  at  making  a career  having  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  placing  Honore  with  a 
bookseller,  but  in  vain  ; there  too  he  would  listen  to  nothing,  attend 
to  nothing,  that  had  not  to  do  with  the  inward  vocation  of  his  heart  ; 
and  at  last,  tired  of  the  struggle,  his  family  agreed  to  let  him  draw, 
following  the  advice  of  the  archaeologist  Lenoir,  to  whom  he  was 
entrusted  for  the  completion  of  his  artistic  education  by  means  of 
lengthy  visits  to  the  galleries. 

It  was  then  that  the  young  artist — who  in  face  of  the  classical 
teaching  of  Lenoir  manifested  an  independence  of  spirit  and  a love 
of  nature  little  countenanced  in  those  days,  and  well  calculated  to 
disturb  the  mind  of  the  old  archasologist — began,  with  an  astounding 
intuition,  to  understand  the  future  possibilities  of  lithography,  and 
resolved  to  shape  his  course  in  that  direction.  As  chance  willed  it, 
for  it  happened  that  at  this  time  he  made  friends  with  a young  litho- 
grapher named  Ramelet,  who  initiated  him  into  the  first  secrets  of 
his  craft.  Daumier  gave  himself  up  to  this  study  with  the  more 
zest  that  he  found  in  it  an  unhoped-for  means  of  gaining  a liveli- 
hood ; for  we  find  him  from  the  first  executing  plates  for  manu- 
facturers and  for  music-publishers.  At  the  same  time,  after  a short 
sojourn  at  Boudin’s  academy,  he  worked  a great  deal  from  nature, 
studied  the  human  body,  and  attained  that  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  play  of  muscle,  brilliantly  exhibited  in  so  many  of  his  daring 
bits  of  anatomy.  From  1829  onward  he  did  anonymous  work  for 
the  publishers.  One  of  these  latter  was  Zephyrin  Belliard,  who 
condemned  the  artist  to  many  an  ungrateful  task,  by  making  him 
undertake  commonplace,  uninteresting  subjects.  For  Ricourt  he 
did  some  lithographs  in  the  style  of  Charlet,  in  which  we  feel  that 
he  is  subjected  to  the  epic  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  One  of 
them  represents  a soldier  looking  with  contempt  at  a cannon-ball 
which  is  burying  itself  in  the  ground  at  a little  distance  from  .him, 
with  this  legend  : “ Passe  ton  chemin,  cochon  ! ” (“  Get  along,  you 
swine  ! ”)  ; another,  an  old  peasant  pressing  to  his  heart  the  flag  that 
recalls  so  many  campaigns  ; whilst  in  a third,  entitled  “ Victimes  de 
la  Revolution,”  two  grisettes  are  shown  walking  sad  and  solitary  in 
the  Tuileries.  All  this  work  is  still  very  timid  in  execution  and 
uncertain  in  manner  ; but,  like  that  which  followed,  executed  for 
Hautecceur-Martinet,  for  Philipon,  and  for  the  Maison  Aubert,  it 
already  gives  promise  of  the  future  master,  both  in  technique  and 
in  conception. 

From  the  special  point  of  view  of  lithography,  Daumier  had  at  first 
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imitated  Charlet,  as  we  have  seen  ; he  also  owed  much  to  Grandville 
and  to  Pigal,  although  keeping  far  aloof  from  their  conception  of 
caricature.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  years  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign,  which  mark  the  most  fruitful  period  of  French  caricature  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  regards  not  only  political  satire  but  the 
satire  of  bourgeois  society.  It  was  at  this  date  that  Charles  Philipon, 
with  a rare  judgment,  both  as  newspaper  editor  and  political  agitator, 
gathered  around  him  certain  men  of  talent  who  incarnated  those 
ideas  of  dissatisfaction  and  revolt  which  sprang  up  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  monarch’s  reign.  Philipon  had  at  first  been  a 
genial  delineator  of  contemporary  manners  under  the  Restoration. 
“ He  whom  we  looked  on  as  a charming  provider  of  amusement  for 
students  and  counter-jumpers  on  a holiday,  suddenly  took  the  sur- 
prising tack  of  becoming  a great  revolutionist,  a shaker  of  thrones, 
and  a Titan  of  laughter.  With  his  fine  hatred  for  the  new  regime 
of  July,  which  had  so  traitorously  conjured  away  the  ideal  of  all 
young  France,  Philipon  found  himself  one  morning  transfigured,  as 
it  were,  and  grown  to  a giant’s  stature,  in  consequence  of  the  role  of 
political  agitator  assumed  by  him  with  such  heroic  swagger.  Setting 
himself  up  as  a personal  enemy  of  the  king,  and  declaring  war  to 
the  death  against  him,  he  forged  an  admirable  weapon  of  warfare  by 
creating  the  distinct  type  of  the  modern  illustrated  satirical  journal. 
“ And  not  only  was  he  a founder  of  newspapers,  but  he  aroused  and 
disinterred  the  talent  of  a whole  phalanx  of  artists  who  without 
him  might  never  have  made  their  way.  Communicating  his  own 
indignations  and  audacities  to  fifteen  or  twenty  young  draughtsmen 
whom  he  had  grouped  around  him,  he  commanded  them  to  have 
genius  at  the  service  of  the  great  cause  of  Liberty,  and  he  indicated 
to  them  the  recipe  they  should  follow  in  order  to  attain  this  end.”  * 
Who  were  these  artists  that  Philipon  thus  collected  together  in  an 
ardent  struggle  against  a detested  movement  and  an  unpopular 
Government  ; who,  without  having  the  genius  of  Daumier,  strove 
by  his  side  with  the  play  of  fancy,  the  fire,  the  feeling  of  revolt 
which  animate  the  Forains,  the  Caran  d’Aches,  the  Willettes  of 
to-day  in  a similar  cause  t There  was  Grandville,  whose  wonderful 
“ Processions  politiques  ” show  so  much  precision  in  the  rendering 
of  faces,  together  with  a special  feeling  for  vast  crowds  and  the 
surging  of  humanity.  Then  there  were  RafFet,  whom  Philipon 
contrived  to  snatch  for  an  hour  from  his  studies  of  military  life, 
and  make  him  produce  biting  satires  against  any  attempt  to  fetter 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ; Auguste  Bouquet,  a man  of  powerful  and 

* R.  Debcrdt  : “ La  Caricature  et  I’Humour  Fran^als  au  XIX"*  Siicle.” 
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energetic  talent  ; Despret,  who,  notwithstanding  his  coldness,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  many  interesting  satirical  drawings  ; and,  further, 
Julien,  Jacques  Arago,  and  the  painter  Deveria.  These  artists,  to 
whom  were  joined  Monnier,  Travies,  and  Pigal,  who  specialised 
more  in  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  later,  formed  a powerful  band  around  Philipon, 
and  composed  the  staff  of  “ La  Caricature,”  that  journal  which  played 
so  prominent  a part  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  preparing, 
from  the  first  years  of  this  bourgeois  reign,  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Amongst  these  artists  Daumier  early  signalised  himself  by  his  vivacity 
and  his  strength  ; every  day  there  was  some  invention  more  witty 
than  the  last  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  sovereign 
and  his  rule.  Sometimes  the  long  face  of  Louis  Philippe  is  trans- 
formed into  a pear — that  famous  pear  made  historic  by  the 
genius  of  these  men  ; sometimes  it  is  the  prince’s  avarice  that  is 
attacked  by  their  wit  ; and  there  are  endless  pleasantries  upon  the 
royal  family.  A caricature  of  the  king  as  a Cain  who  has  just 
assassinated  Liberty  made  a great  stir,  as  did  the  lithograph  which 
shows  us  Louis  Philippe  walking  with  rapid  step  alongside  a wall 
whereon  his  shadow  forms  the  silhouette  of  a woman  with  a 
Phrygian  cap  on  her  head,  pursuing  him  dagger  in  hand. 
Daumier’s  personality  distinguished  and  asserted  itself  still  further  in 
his  “ Masques  de  1831,”  which  appeared  in  “ La  Caricature  ” of  the 
8th  March,  1832.  Fifteen  separate  masks,  ranged  in  three  rows, 
figure  in  this  plate  : each  of  them  bears  either  the  first  letters  of 
the  name  or  the  nickname  of  the  person  caricatured.  Beginning  at 
the  top  left-hand  side,  these  are  : Etienne,  Guizot,  Madier  de 
Montjau,  Thiers,  Athalin,  Lameth,  Dupin,  a pear  representing 
Louis  Philippe,  D’Argout,  Keratry,  Barthe,  Marshal  Lobau,  Soult, 
and  Schonen.  Of  the  same  period  as  this  work  are  the  burlesque 
busts  of  Lameth,  of  Dupin,  and  of  Soult,  which  already  foreshadow 
the  magnificent  portraits  that  Daumier  was  to  give  us  later. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  occurred  a very  important  event  in  the 
artist’s  life.  I speak  of  his  imprisonment  at  Ste.  Pelagie,  which  put 
the  crown  to  his  reputation,  and  set  him  on  a martyr’s  throne.  The 
plate  which  obtained  for  him  this  triumphal  sentence  was  not, 
however,  more  violent  than  its  predecessors.  Under  the  title  of 
“ Gargantua,”  we  are  shown  a long-visaged  personage  bearing  a 
distant  resemblance  to  Louis  Philippe,  seated  upon  a throne  in  a 
robe  of  state.  A long  plank  leads  from  the  ground  to  his  mouth, 
and  on  this  there  is  a constant  coming  and  going  of  little  persons 
dressed  as  senators,  as  ministers,  or  as  deputies,  who  feed  him  with 
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gold  pieces  which  he  gives  back  transformed  into  decorations, 
commissions  and  marshals’  batons ; whilst  in  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  composition  are  seen  workmen  and  poor  people  who  come  to 
cast  half  their  wages  into  the  treasury  as  a contribution  to  the  needs 
of  the  mighty. 

This  work  cost  its  author  six  months  in  prison,  as  was  announced  by 
the  following  paragraph  in  “ La  Caricature,”  of  the  30th  August, 
1832  : “At  the  moment  of  our  writing  these  lines,  M.  Daumier, 
sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  for  the  caricature  of 
‘ Gargantua,’  was  arrested  under  the  eyes  of  his  father  and  mother, 
whose  sole  support  he  is.”  Despite  the  check  to  his  work  occasioned  by 
this  seclusion,  the  artist  bore  it  with  the  good-humour  characteristic 
of  the  South.  Besides,  according  to  his  biographers,  and  notably 
M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  the  time  was  not  absolutely  wasted.  “ During 
this  absurd  captivity  the  artist,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do, 
made  many  studies  of  character,  by  which  we  have  since  profited. 
In  fact,  hitherto  the  artist  had  only  manifested  the  instinct  of 
observation  ; after  his  imprisonment  he  proved  that  he  had  the 
feeling  for  it  : a feeling  that  almost  amounted  to  a passion,  always 
wide-awake,  and  never  moving  at  haphazard,  but  invariably  fixing 
upon  the  salient  side  of  things  and  persons,  and  engraving  its 
characters  with  marvellous  exactitude  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
It  would  be  doing  the  man  an  injustice  to  suppose  his  love  of  liberty 
increased  by  this  temporary  privation.  Minds  as  lofty  as  his  are  not 
guided  by  personal  rancour.  For  them  principle  is  everything  ; and 
although  later  his  hatred  for  political  punishments  expressed  itself  in 
bitter  and  potent  imagery,  it  was  not  his  own  misadventures  that 
inspired  it,  but  rather  the  misfortunes  of  others  less  strong  than 
himself  whose  sufferings  he  witnessed.”* 

It  was  also  in  prison  that  he  executed  in  water-colour  various  sketches 
which  Ramelet  afterwards  lithographed  ; the  originals  of  these  no 
longer  exist. 

In  February,  1833,  Daumier  was  released  from  Ste.  Pelagie,  intel- 
lectually matured,  and  still  better  prepared  for  the  great  campaign 
of  political  satire,  into  which  he  once  more  flung  himself  with  ardour 
beside  Grandville  and  Travies.  Between  1833  and  1835  Daumier 
produced  several  of  his  most  important  works,  great  both  in  their 
perfection  of  lithographic  craftsmanship  and  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
emotion  and  inspiration.  The  portraitist  who  had  been  evident  in 
the  “ Masques,”  now  gave  his  genius  free  rein  in  a series  of  portraits 
of  the  ministers  and  great  personages  of  his  day,  which  for  us  are 

* A.  Alexandre;  “H.  Daumier”  (1888). 
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both  valuable  documents,  and  also  lithographs  whose  admirable 
treatment  of  light  and  shade  fills  us  with  wonder.  Not  finished  to 
the  point  of  lithographs  by  Charlet  or  Deveria,  these  of  Daumier 
are  drawn  with  almost  brutal  power,  regardless  of  minute  detail,  like 
a fresco  by  some  Michael  Angelo  of  Caricature.  And  this 
kinship  between  the  master’s  portrait-lithographs  and  sculpture  is  no 
mere  chance  ; we  know,  in  fact,  that  in  preparing  for  his  line-work 
Daumier  would  begin  by  modelling  from  memory  a portrait  of  his 
subject  in  the  round  ; and  the  lithograph  was  but  the  complement 
of  this  preliminary  sketch  in  clay,  which  represented  the  original 
still  more  faithfully.  None  of  these  portraits  was  ever  executed 
from  life,  but  invariably  from  memory.  It  must  be  observed  that 
this  memory  was  marvellous  in  extent  and  accuracy,  as  Baudelaire 
records  in  his  “ Curiosites  Esthetiques,”  where,  indeed,  he  alludes 
frequently  to  the  genius  who  was  so  familiar  to  him  and  so  dear. 
“ Daumier’s  distinguishing  note  as  an  artist,”  he  writes,  “ is  his 
certainty.  His  drawing  is  fluent  and  easy  ; it  is  a continuous 
improvisation.  He  has  a wonderful,  almost  super-human  memory, 
from  which  he  works  as  from  a model.  His  powers  of  observation 
are  such  that  in  his  work  we  never  find  a single  head  that  is  out  of 
character  with  the  figure  beneath  it.”  We  cannot  do  better,  indeed, 
than  quote  Baudelaire’s  pronouncement  upon  this  portrait  series. 
“ The  artist,”  he  writes,  “ manifests  here  a marvellous  cunning  in 
portraiture  : while  caricaturing  and  exaggerating  the  features  of  his 
originals,  he  yet  adheres  so  faithfully  to  nature  that  these  productions 
might  serve  as  models  to  all  portraitists.  Here  in  these  animalised 
faces  may  be  seen  and  read  clearly  all  the  meannesses  of  soul,  all  the 
absurdities,  all  the  aberrations  of  intelligence,  all  the  vices  of  the 
heart  ; yet  at  the  same  time  all  is  broadly  drawn  and  accentuated. 
Daumier  combined  the  suppleness  of  the  artist  with  the  exactness 
of  a Lavater.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  his  works  of  this  period 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  former  are 
occasionally,  though  not  often,  a trifle  heavy,  but  always  highly 
finished,  very  conscientious,  very  severe.” 

What  are  these  portraits  ? It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  discuss  them 
all  here  ; a succinct  enumeration  must  suffice.  The  series  begins 
with  M.  Thiers  and  M.  de  Podenas,  the  latter  caught  in  the  act  of 
walking,  his  whole  person  exhaling  an  air  of  beatific  satisfaction  ; 
then  come  M.  Fulchiron  de  Lyon,  with  his  bigot’s  head  ; M.  Viennet, 
a sort  of  M.  Homais,  with  a broad  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole ; M. 
Arle  pere,  with  a large  handkerchief  in  his  hand  ; M.  Etienne  with 
his  imposing  velvet  waistcoat  ; the  Dantesque  hideousness  of  -M. 
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Delessert  ; M.  'd’Argout  ; M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  a fat,  wealthy- 
looking  bourgeois;  M.  Royer  Collard,  with  his  loosely  hanging  coat 
and  his  candid  expression  ; M.  Baillot,  a true  M.  Prudhomme  ; 
De  Keratry  with  the  obsequious  bearing  of  a courtier. 

After  these  portraits  of  deputies  and  statesmen  we  come  to  portraits 
of  the  judges  who  tried  the  prisoners  of  April.  We  know  that  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1834,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  sitting  as 
a supreme  court,  had  to  consider  the  political  crimes  attributed  to 
the  accused,  who  were  with  scandalous  injustice  deprived  of  legal 
counsel.  Naturally  the  debates  were  tainted  with  the  grossest 
partiality  ; and  while  the  shameful  exhibition  was  proceeding, 
Daumier  fixed  these  infamous  men  in  the  pillory  of  history  by 
means  of  his  “Portraits  des  Juges  d’Avril  ” with  Barbe-Marbois 
presiding  among  them,  an  incomparable  and  extraordinary  work, 
and — as  M.  Loys  Delteil  expresses  it — “ beautiful  as  a Holbein.” 

At  this  epoch,  when  Daumier’s  muse  was  possessed  by  a passion  of 
furious  indignation,  and  when  he  could  apply  to  himself  the  cele- 
brated facit  indignatio  versum  of  the  Latin  poet,  the  ardent  combatant 
was  not  content  with  his  portraits  alone  ; at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed to  “ La  Caricature  ” superbly  inspired  satiric  scenes — cruel 
and  stinging  inventions  that  mark  the  zenith  of  his  talent.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are,  in  fact,  those  produced  between  1833  and 
1835,  under  the  impression  of  the  public  scandals  of  1834,  and  stirred 
by  the  fine  spirit  of  emulation  which  permeated  that  circle  of  artists 
and  literary  men,  nicknamed  the  Bureau  des  Nourrices  on  account  of 
its  situation,  wherein  the  painter  worked  side  by  side  with  Preault 
Diaz,  Jeanron,  Paul  Huet,  and  Cabat. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  famous  lithographs,  in  which  the  art  of 
the  lithographer  and  the  passionate  ardour  of  the  caricaturist  go 
hand-in-hand,  the  “ Cortege  du  Prince  Lancelot  de  Tricanule  ” 
claims  first  attention.  It  represents  Marshal  Lobau  (celebrated  for 
having  dispersed  a mob  by  means  of  fire-engines),  in  the  guise  of 
Prince  Lancelot,  accompanied  by  ushers  dressed  like  apothecaries  and 
carrying  various  objects  of  household  use.  “ Ah,  tu  veux  te  frotter 
a la  presse  ” (“You  wanted  to  meddle  with  the  press,  did 
you  ”)  shows  us  a journeyman  printer  with  smiling  face 
flattening  beneath  the  press  he  is  working  a whiskered  personage 
who  is  no  other  than  Louis  Philippe  himself,  his  legendary 
umbrella  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  machine.  “ Primo  Saignare  ” 
is  an  important  composition,  comprising  four  figures.  On  the  left 
stands  Louis  Philippe,  clad  in  a long  coat  ; a hat  decorated  with 
a cockade  half  hides  his  face  ; he  is  engaged  in  making  an  incision 
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in  the  arm  of  a seated  figure  with  bandaged  head.  On  the  right 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Orleans  stands  holding  a potion,  while  Marshal 
Lobau  kneels  on  one  knee,  armed  with  a highly  unromantic  instru- 
ment. “ Mademoiselle  Etiennette  Becassine  de  Constitutionnel  ” 
depicts  a box  at  the  theatre.  The  Constitutionnel  is  a woman  of 
huge  proportions  who  is  turning  away  her  head  and  casting  down 
her  eyes  in  obvious  affectation  ; in  one  hand  is  a fan,  while  with  the 
other  she  makes  the  gesture  of  sweeping  away  some  shocking  sight. 
“ Gros  Cupide,  va  ! ” is  another  virulent  attack  on  Louis  Philippe. 
The  actor  Lepeintre,  in  the  role  of  Tragala  in  a play  named  “ Vingt 
Ans  plus  Tard,”  resembled  Louis  Philippe  in  face  and  bearing.  At 
least  so  he  is  represented  by  Daumier  here,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a 
gendarme  officer — of  a chief  of  alguazils,  as  the  inscription  says — 
clapping  his  stomach  with  an  air  of  knowing  satisfaction.  “ Repos 
de  la  France”  (“  France  at  Rest”)  : — here,  bestially  slumbering  on 
the  throne,  with  his  head  fallen  on  his  chest,  Louis  Philippe  (the 
system)  is  holding  a cudgel  instead  of  a sceptre,  while  behind  him 
is  seen  the  Republic  with  bound  hands,  and  the  Gallic  cock  plucked 
of  its  feathers.  Guns  without  their  carriages  are  at  his  feet.  In 
“ Baissez  le  rideau,  la  farce  est  jouee  ” (“  Lower  the  curtain,  the  farce 
is  over  ”)  we  have  Louis  Philippe  again  ; this  time  as  a clown  facing 
the  spectator,  and  saluting  the  public  before  lowering  the  curtain 
upon  a Parliamentary  sitting.  Under  the  title  “ Recompense  aux 
electeurs  obeissants”  (“Rewards  for  obedient  electors”)  we  are  shown 
the  king  standing  beside  a cask  filled  with  orders  and  decorations, 
and  affixing  the  cross  to  three  personages  who  represent  the  obedient 
electors.  At  the  back  the  independents  are  standing  about  the  door 
of  the  election-room,  seeming  indisposed  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  favours.  In  another  plate,  “Voyage  a travers  les  populations 
empressees  ” (“Journey  among  an  enthusiastic  population”),  Louis 
Philippe,  mounted  on  a lean  horse,  is  crossing  a desert  plain  strewn 
with  corpses,  while  in  the  sky  above  hover  fiocks  of  carrion  crows. 
Disguised  as  a miller  in  the  “ Moulin  du  Telegraph,”  Louis  Philippe 
shows  himself  at  a little  upper  window,  whilst  at  the  door  various 
personages — Thiers,  Soult,  and  Persil — are  either  receiving  money 
or  going  off  carrying  heavy  bags  of  coin. 

Several  productions  of  this  period  rise  to  a tragic  grandeur  well 
calculated  to  move  us  now  even  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years. 
For  instance,  “ Celui-la  on  pent  le  mettre  en  liberte,  il  n’est  plus 
dangereux  ” (“That  one  may  be  set  free,  he  is  no  longer  dangerous”), 
the  weird  sadness  of  which  Goya  would  not  deny.  We  are  amid 
the  cold  surroundings  of  a prison  ; the  poor  wretch  who  has  ceased 
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to  be  dangerous  lies  stretched  on  a pallet  in  an  attitude  of  suffering  ; 
his  face  is  pale,  his  beard  neglected,  his  forehead,  doubtless  pierced 
by  a bullet,  is  swathed  in  a bandage.  Beside  him  stand  two  men. 
The  nearest,  Louis  Philippe,  holds  the  dying  man’s  hand,  and,  seeing 
how  incapable  of  further  offence  the  poor  fellow  has  become,  gives 
the  order  for  his  release  to  the  judge,  who  listens  with  the  prim  and 
submissive  air  of  a courtier. 

It  would,  I think,  be  difficult  to  deny  that  in  his  eagerness  to  attack 
Louis  Philippe  and  to  drag  in  the  mud  a monarch  whose  only 
crime  was  that  of  being  too  weak,  Daumier  manifests  a somewhat 
exaggerated  prejudice  ; in  any  case  that  is  a matter  for  the  historian. 
Our  task  here  is  to  mark  the  importance  of  his  work  and  point  out 
its  merits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  lithographs  of  this  period 
are  real  masterpieces. 

Let  us  select  two  in  this  series.  First  the  magnificent  plate  of 
the  14th  May,  1835  : “ Vous  avez  la  parole  ; expliquez  vous,  vous 
etes  libre  ! ” (“You  may  speak;  explain  yourself,  you  are  free  ! ”) 
It  is  a scene  in  the  tribunal ; the  president  has  a mocking  air  as  he 
sits  in  his  chair  of  office.  With  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders 
and  his  hands  outspread  with  a taunting  gesture,  he  addresses  the 
above  words  to  an  accused  prisoner.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  reply,  for  a gag  is  stuffed  into  his  mouth  ; and  despite  his 
desperate  efforts  to  speak  and  defend  himself,  he  is  held  in  his  place 
by  four  judges  who  clutch  at  his  arms  and  his  neck  ; close  by 
another  condemned  man  has  his  head  on  the  block,  while  a judge  is 
turning  up  his  shirt-sleeves  in  order  to  strike  the  more  easily.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  “ Rue  Transnonain,”  published  some  months 
before  the  work  of  which  I have  just  spoken.  This  is  a virulent 
satire  upon  the  excesses  committed  by  the  infatuated  soldiery  on 
inoffensive  citizens.  In  a humble,  dimly-lighted  chamber,  bearing 
every  sign  of  pillage,  a man  in  his  shirt  is  extended  at  the  foot 
of  a bed  against  which  a chair  has  been  overturned  ; a little  child  is 
crushed  beneath  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  ; on  the  right  is 
the  bald  head  of  an  old  man  bathed  in  blood  ; and  at  the  back,  near 
the  door,  is  visible  the  corpse  of  a woman  who  has  also  been 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  in  their  blind  demoralisation. 

The  laws  of  September  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  to 
cause  Honore  Daumier’s  talent  to  strike  out  in  a new  direction. 
The  journal  “ La  Caricature,”  attacked  by  the  new  decrees,  went 
down  at  once  with  a crash  ; whereupon  Daumier  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  “ Le  Charivari,”  the  new  satiric  paper,  fruit 
of  the  ever-ebullient  activity  of  Philipon,  which  had  been  appearing 
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since  the  ist  December,  1832.  Daumier  had  been  one  of  its 
contributors  from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  published  in  it  a 
number  of  sensational  political  caricatures.  But  the  persecutions  of 
the  censure  would  not  allow  the  able  artist  to  continue  in  his  first 
line.  Let  us  rejoice  thereat,  since  thanks  to  this  we  were  to  behold 
Daumier  taking  a new  turn,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  life 
and  manners  of  his  time.  Perhaps  his  talent  here  appears  less 
powerful,  less  vigorous  ; but  what  treasures  of  humour,  wit,  and 
mischief  henceforward  issued  almost  daily  from  his  hand  ! 

We  have  already  seen  that  during  his  imprisonment  at  Ste.  Pelagie, 
Daumier  had  studied  human  nature  pretty  closely,  and  had  felt  and 
expressed  in  clever  little  works  the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  therefore  perfectly  well 
prepared  to  embark  upon  sketches  of  society  high  and  low,  side  by 
side  with  Henry  Monnier,  Cham,  and  Gavarni,  whose  reputation  at 
times  equalled  his  own,  and  whose  names  cannot  be  left  unmentioned 
when  society  sketches  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  in 
question. 

Henry  Monnier,  older  by  some  years  than  the  author  of  the  “ Rue 
Transnonain,”  was  to  a certain  extent  his  forerunner  as  a depicter 
of  contemporary  manners.  Was  it  not  he,  indeed,  who  first  repre- 
sented in  his  clever  drawings  the  bourgeois,  upon  whom  Daumier  in 
his  turn  was  now  to  seize .?  But  while  Monnier  drew  the  bourgeois 
hardly  caricatured,  only  occasionally  overstated,  Daumier,  with  his 
sublime  exaggeration,  elevated  his  scenes  of  middle-class  life  into  a 
sort  of  epic.  Monnier,  in  his  concise,  laborious,  harmoniously 
finished  compositions,  wherein  decorative  arrangement  is  never  dis- 
regarded, is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Flemish  artists,  who  were  also 
so  successful  in  hitting  off  the  bourgeoisie  of  their  day.  Daumier,  on 
the  contrary,  cared  little  about  decorative  arrangement  ; a thousand 
times  greater  than  Monnier  and  his  other  contemporaries,  he  draws 
all  his  best  effects  from  them  themselves  ; from  their  gestures  faith- 
fully noted  by  the  power  of  memory  already  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  poetic  portraits,  from  their  muscular  and  skeletal  structure,  the 
huge  absurdity  of  which  at  once  strikes  him. 

It  is  by  this  Balzac-like  grandiloquence  that  he  rises  so  far  above 
Gavarni,  who  was  doubtless  more  charming,  more  graceful,  and,  let 
us  confess  it,  more  of  an  artist.  Gavarni,  besides,  was  infinitely 
wittier  ; he  had  the  knack  of  devising  telling  inscriptions  for  his 
pictures,  a task  which  Daumier  generally  left  to  Philipon.  But  he 
had  not  that  sense  of  real  life  which  astounds  us  in  Daumier’s  work, 
any  more  than  he  had  the  power  of  drawing,  of  forceful  modelhng, 
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which  characterises  Daumier’s  slightest  sketch.  In  one  word,  if 
Daumier  is  the  Michael  Angelo  of  caricature,  Gavarni  is  its  Raphael. 
All  three — Monnier,  Gavarni,  and  Daumier — with  all  their  differences 
of  talent  and  temperament,  are  thorough  artists,  and  each  created  an 
immortal  type.  To  Monnier  we  owe  “ M.  Prudhomme,”  to  Gavarni 
“Thomas  Vireloque,”  to  Daumier  “ Robert  Macaire.” 

Daumier  had  chosen  this  personage  from  the  hero  of  a melodrama 
then  popular,  played  by  the  celebrated  actor  Frederic  Lemaitre,  and 
made  of  him  a mouthpiece  for  his  ideas  and  opinions.  This  “Robert 
Macaire  ” series  is  among  the  master’s  most  popular  achievements, 
although  it  does  not  contain  his  finest  plates,  for  the  great  success 
of  these  lithographs  was  due  to  their  aptness  at  the  moment.  More 
especially  we  must  descry  in  the  actions  and  speeches  of  Robert 
Macaire  a satire  upon  the  financial  events  of  the  period,  which  was 
greatly  given  to  speculations  and  operations  on  the  Bourse.  Robert 
Macaire  accordingly  sometimes  figures  as  some  official  bigwig,  who 
refuses  the  smallest  pecuniary  assistance  to  his  friends  who  have 
remained  poor  ; sometimes,  on  a platform  at  a fair,  he  tries  to  attract 
the  crowd  by  his  rattle,  making  them  all  sorts  of  advantageous  offers  ; 
sometimes,  as  an  insolvent  commission  agent,  he  stands  in  front  of  his 
closed  cash-box  and  replies  to  some  creditor  with  a curt  refusal — 
all  allusions  to  actual  events  of  bankruptcy,  or  to  some  swindling 
speculation  of  the  moment,  which  appeal  less  to  us  than  they  did  to 
Daumier’s  contemporaries.  There  is  one  criticism  to  be  made  on 
these  productions  : their  inscriptions  are  too  long.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  they  were  not  written  by  Daumier.  “ Those 
flowing  inscriptions,”  writes  M.  Albert  Wolff,  in  the  “Figaro”  of 
13th  February,  1879,  “which  did  more  for  him  than  his  art,  great  as 
that  was — those  inscriptions  were  not  his  own.  Daumier  flung  upon 
the  stone  the  men  of  his  time  without  other  preoccupation  than  that 
of  the  artist.  But  an  ingenious  wit  sat  down  before  the  page  and 
found  a title  for  it.  Often  this  wit,  whose  modest  function  con- 
sisted merely  in  saying  to  the  public,  ‘You  shall  see  what  you  shall 
see,’  considered  that  in  so  doing  he  had  made  Daumier’s  work  his 
own.  Such  was  Philipon,  the  creator  of  ‘ La  Caricature.’  Whenever 
a newspaper  spoke  of  Daumier’s  ‘ Robert  Macaire  ’ there  imme- 
diately arrived  a letter  from  Philipon  claiming  the  paternity  because 
he  had  invented  the  title.  But  at  this  rate  everyone  who  had  had 
to  do  with  ‘ Le  Charivari  ’ might  have  called  himself  the  author 
of  Daumier’s  work.  I myself  in  my  young  days  have  often  been  con- 
demned by  Louis  Huart  to  sit  down  before  Daumier’s  lithographs  and 
invent  legends  for  them  at  five  francs  apiece — that  was  the  price.” 
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In  Daumier’s  drawings  there  is  an  element  both  of  the  transitory  and 
of  the  eternal.  When  they  fail  to  appeal  to  us  on  their  actual  side 
we  can  at  least  appreciate  the  profound  knowledge  they  reveal  of  the 
passions,  defects,  and  vices  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
swindler,  the  shady  speculator,  the  rascal  without  a conscience,  are 
represented  with  all  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  Plautus,  Rabelais,  Moliere, 
or  Balzac.  It  is  this  that  places  Daumier’s  work  above  and  beyond 
all  that  is  merely  a passing  craze  or  fashion. 

Daumier  had  now  arrived  at  a full  mastery  of  his  craft  ; hence  his 
extraordinary  facility  of  production  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
his  plates.  We  shall  presently  see  that  his  activity  did  not  stop 
here,  that  besides  being  a lithographer  he  was  an  able  and  talented 
painter.  To  get  some  idea  at  once  of  the  variety  of  his  inspiration 
and  its  unequalled  fertility,  a glance  should  be  given  at  the  fine 
catalogue  of  Daumier’s  lithographs  which  we  owe  to  M.  Loys 
Delteil.  The  latter  is  a connoisseur  of  the  first  water,  endowed  with 
certainty  of  method  and  the  patient  spirit  of  research.  He  has  long 
loved  Daumier’s  work  ; has  collected  many  proofs  before  letters  of 
his  finest  lithographs,  which  he  permits  us  to  reproduce  here  ; and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a plate  of  Daumier’s  which  has  not 
passed  under  his  notice  and  been  registered  in  his  volume.  It 
contains,  indeed,  the  list  ne  varietur  of  the  master’s  works,  which 
cannot  of  course  be  even  enumerated  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
essay.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a brief  glance  at  the  more 
important  among  them  ; and  the  lithographs  that  are  here  faithfully 
reproduced  will  speak  more  eloquently  than  words.  First  of  all, 
however,  let  us  see  what  was  the  artist’s  life  at  the  time,  and  in  what 
surroundings  he  was  moving. 

Daumier  was  then  such  as  he  is  represented  in  a recent  etching 
executed  by  M.  Loys  Delteil  from  data  not  heretofore  published. 
He  was  very  broad-shouldered,  his  head  rather  big,  with  slightly 
sunken  eyes  which  must,  however,  have  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  penetration.  Though  the  nose  is  a little  heavy  and  inelegant,  the 
projecting  forehead,  unusually  massive  like  that  of  Victor  Hugo  or 
of  Beethoven,  and  barred  with  a determined  furrow,  reveals  the  great 
thinker,  the  man  of  lofty  and  noble  aspirations.  The  rather  long 
hair,  thrown  backward,  adds  to  the  frank  expression  of  the  fine  head  ; 
and  finally  the  beard  worn  en  collier  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
fashion,  gives  to  Daumier’s  face  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  period. 
His  life  was  shared,  and  continued  to  be  shared,  between  his  work 
(he  generally  had  many  drawings  in  hand  at  the  same  time  ; and 
often  two  or  three  lithographic  stones  on  which  a beginning;- had 
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been  made  would  be  lying  together  on  his  little  table)  and  some 
noble  friendships.  He  was  a member  of  that  lie  Saint  Louis  colony 
of  artists,  among  whom  were  to  be  counted  Corot,  Daubigny,  Jules 
Dupre,  Boulard,  and  the  great  sculptor  Barye.  All  of  them 
esteemed  and  admired  Daumier,  watching  him  through  the  various 
phases  of  his  talent  ; but  in  the  first  rank  of  his  admirers  we  must 
not  forget  our  great  Delacroix,  who  delighted  to  spend  hours 
copying  drawings  in  which  Daumier  depicts  the  human  form.  All 
the  noble  aspirations  of  these  men  towards  an  art  freed  from  pseudo- 
classicism were  represented  in  his  work  ; their  struggles  for  truth 
and  life,  for  liberty  of  imagination.  Daumier  encouraged  and 
supported  them.  Was  it  not  he  who  from  the  first  had  declared 
war  upon  the  spurious  antique  in  his  series  entitled  “ L’Histoire 
Ancienne  ” ? 

We  must  not  imagine  in  this  either  contempt  or  irreverence  for  the 
antique  ; but  only  a very  incisive  protest,  a truly  intellectual  reaction, 
against  the  spurious  classicism  of  the  Schools.  Do  not  let  us  forget 
that  Academicism  has  been  the  dangerous  precipice  on  whose  verge 
French  pictorial  art  has  ever  trembled,  the  reef  on  which  it  has 
many  a time  run  aground  ; and  this  above  all  in  Daumier’s  period. 
Nobody  loved  the  antique  more  than  he,  nor  better  understood  its 
real  beauty  ; but  the  caricaturist,  representing  in  this  matter  the  will 
of  his  artistic  co-religionists,  wanted  to  destroy  once  for  all  and 
condemn  to  eternal  ridicule  the  childish  adoption  of  Greek  and 
Roman  cast-off  clothing,  and  the  everlasting  subjects  from  antiquity 
with  which  the  professors  of  esthetics  tried  to  batter  down  the 
youthful  talent  that  rallied  round  the  banner  of  romanticism.  So 
he  turned  antique  heroes  and  gods  into  comic  bourgeois  figures,  and 
made  us  laugh  at  the  prudent  Ulysses,  the  ebullient  Achilles,  the 
austere  Penelope,  or  the  sage  Telemachus,  presented  to  us  in  the 
most  absurd  situations,  clad  in  impossible  tinsels,  and  always  of  an 
epic  ugliness.  What  amusing  fantasies  those  were,  and  how  life- 
like ; despite  the  absolute  whimsicality  which  presided  at  their 
birth  ! For  Daumier  never  embarked  upon  anything  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  ; and  when  he  thus  undertook 
to  ridicule  the  false  gods  he  made  a close  study  of  antiquity  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  only  one  who  had  made  such  a study  could  have 
extracted  its  prodigious  comicality  ; and  we  know  how  from  his 
early  youth  Daumier  had  studied  the  ancients  in  his  visits  to  the 
galleries  and  in  his  reading.  It  is  on  this  solid  learning  that  is 
based  the  sustained  interest  of  this  series ; there  is  little  or  no 
flagging  ; Hercules  cleaning  the  stables  of  Augeas,  Theseus  lost  in  the 
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labyrinth,  the  Interview  between  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  Marius 
at  Minturnas,  the  Baptism  of  Achilles,  are  all  scenes  of  astonishing 
brio  and  mad  gaiety.  Let  us  look  through  this  marvellous  series 
again  ; we  here  find  Hannibal  deluging  the  Alps  with  bonum 
vinaigrum  d'orleanus  ; Minos,  iLachus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  three 
extraordinary  judges  ; Achilles  smoking  a pipe  in  his  tent  ; Helen 
abducted  by  Paris  ; Hercules  conquered  by  Love  ; and  the  Death 
of  Anacreon. 

If  Daumier  turns  heroes  into  bourgeois^  he  makes  the  bourgeois  heroic. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  produced  by  a study  of  those  series 
entitled  respectively  “ Les  Gens  de  Justice”  (“Men  of  the  Law”), 
“ Les  Baigneurs  ” (“  The  Bathers  ”),  “ Les  Bons  Bourgeois  ” (“  The 
Honest  Bourgeois  ”),  “ Les  Bas  Bleus  ” (“  The  Blue-stockings  ”) 
“Les  beaux  Jours  de  la  Vie”  (“Red-letter  Days”),  “Les  Mceurs 
Conjugales”  (“Conjugal  Behaviour”),  “Les  Pastorales”  (“Pastorals”), 
“ Les  Types  Parisiens”  (“  Parisian  Types  ”).  He  brings  his  wit  to 
bear  on  every  subject.  From  the  tribunal  to  the  auction-room,  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  hospital,  from  the  street  to  the  room  of 
the  humble  bourgeois^  the  inexhaustible  humour  of  the  great  carica- 
turist travels  untiringly,  seizing  all  the  comic  aspects  of  life,  catching 
hold  at  once  of  the  ridiculous  in  each  situation,  the  physical  and 
moral  weaknesses  of  each  individual. 

In  “ Les  Bohemiens  de  Paris  ” twenty-eight  eloquent  plates  give 
us  pictures  in  little  of  all  those  wretched  beings,  miserably  degraded 
from  better  positions,  who  walk  the  streets  of  Paris,  sometimes 
sad,  sometimes  with  the  cheerful  humour  of  their  prototype  the 
poet  Villon,  dreaming  of  their  former  glories:  “ Le  Maraudeur  ” 
(“  The  Marauder”),  “ Le  Mendiant”  (“  The  Beggar”),  “ Le  Prefet 
de  I’Empire  ” (“  The  Prefect  of  the  Empire  ”),  “ Le  Marchand 
de  Contremarques”  (“The  Seller  of  Theatre-tickets”),  “Le  Tondeur 
de  Chiens”  (“The  Shaver  of  Dogs  ”),  “Le  Marchand  d’Habits” 
(“  The  Old-clothes  Man  ”).  He  ranges  from  a melancholy  or  even 
highly  tragic  key — I may  recall  that  dismal  plate,  “ Le  Dernier 
Bain”  (“The  Last  Bath”),  representing  a poor  wretch  about  to 
commit  suicide  in  the  Seine, — to  pages  so  absurdly  droll  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  their  marvellous  whimsicality.  Take  the  series 
of  the  “ Bons  Bourgeois,”  for  example.  Can  anything  be  imagined 
more  ineffably  funny  than  the  husband  marching  along  the  street, 
his  arms  filled  with  pots  of  flowers,  “because  to-morrow  is  his  wife’s 
birthday  ” ; or  any  of  those  scenes,  in  fact,  in  which  the  bourgeois 
betrays  his  comic  side  ? 

Absurd,  too,  are  those  blue-stockings  in  whom  affectation  and 
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ugliness  masquerade  as  talent  ; those  singers  and  those  actors, 
precursors  of  others  by  Forain,  De  Lautrec,  or  Hermann  Paul  ; and 
that  whole  series  of  wonderful  “Bathers,”  positively  brimming  with 
humour,  several  pages  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  this  book. 
When  the  Revolution  of  1848  took  place  Daumier  devoted  himself 
anew  to  political  caricature,  witness  his  “ Representants  representes.” 
This  series,  however,  is  not  among  the  artist’s  best  work. 
Although — it  could  not  be  otherwise — bearing  the  powerful  impress 
of  his  genius,  these  lithographs  are  occasionally  somewhat  lax  in 
form,  a little  too  summary,  falling  short  in  the  wonderful  power  of 
design  that  we  admire  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  period.  The 
fact  is  that  Daumier,  having  also,  perhaps,  lost  the  impulsive  ardour 
of  five-and-twenty,  was  now  feeling  himself  each  day  more  and  more 
possessed  by  another  passion  which  dominated  his  life — by  the 
love  of  painting.  The  caricaturist  had  already  long  worshipped 
that  Muse ; he  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  her  service  when, 
about  i860,  he  left  “ Le  Charivari”  for  several  years. 

Honore  Daumier  the  painter  has  long  since  had  to  yield  precedence 
to  Daumier  the  lithographer.  Yet  he  is  great  among  the  greatest. 
Daumier’s  painting  is  essentially  original.  As  a colourist  his  style  is 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Eugene  Carriere  ; that  is  to  say,  he  does 
not  use  a great  variety  of  tints,  but  specialises  in  grays,  browns,  and 
blacks  in  infinite  modulation,  with  an  occasional  warm  touch  of 
brilliant  colour.  At  the  same  time  his  colour  is  laid  on  richly  and 
thickly,  firmly  manipulated  by  the  sure  touch  of  evident  genius. 

All  this  was  at  first  but  little  understood  at  a time  when  Daumier’s 
pictures,  which  now  fetch  very  high  prices,  were  sold  for  next  to 
nothing.  The  exhibition  organised  in  1878  at  the  Galeries  Durand- 
Ruel  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  painter  should  be  appreciated 
at  his  full  worth.  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  me  reproductions  of  some  of  the  splendid  works  that  were  shown 
there,  and  these  have  only  further  strengthened  the  conviction, 
already  to  some  extent  forced  upon  me  by  the  second  Daumier 
exhibition  (Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  1900),  by  the  Exposition 
Universelle,  and  by  various  private  collections  such  as  that  of  M. 
Georges  Viau.  Daumier’s  triumph  is  complete.  Turning  over  these 
photographs,  the  superb  wild  grandeur  of  the  painter  is  once  more 
brought  home  to  me.  And  here  too  what  extraordinary  variety, 
what  surprising  fertility  ! 

At  first,  in  his  Indian-ink  sketches  in  wash,  and  in  his  water-colours, 
the  painter  seems  to  march  abreast  of  the  lithographer.  He  sees 
life  under  the  broadest  daylight  ; he  emphasises  the  ludicrous  side, 
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(From  the  Durand-Ruel  Collection.)  “LA  DEVANTURE.”  (The  Shop  Window)  by  Honore  Daumier. 
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the  grotesque,  though  often  with  much  delicacy  ; amidst  a genera- 
tion of  romanticists  he  Is  a pioneer  of  naturalism,  an  artist  who  puts 
truth  above  everything.  Among  the  water-colours  of  this  series 
those  devoted  to  the  “ Gens  du  Palais  ” are  the  most  celebrated  ; 
but  those  fine  bits  of  painting  in  which  he  depicts  scenes  from  the 
street,  the  workshop,  the  factory,  equally  merit  our  admiration.  It 
seems  as  though  Daumier — always  a pioneer— was  to  be  the  first 
to  perceive  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  mountebanks,  street  hawkers, 
gipsies  of 

“ La  tribu  prophetique  aux  prunelles  ar dentes," 

as  Baudelaire  finely  sings.  Certain  of  his  jugglers,  of  his  wrestlers, 
of  his  tumblers,  with  their  powerful  anatomy  and  salient  muscles, 
are  as  fine  as  Michael  Angelo’s  prophets.  But  if  Daumier’s  observa- 
tion is  scrupulous  and  exact,  it  is  not  remorseless.  No  one  has 
better  understood  the  heart-broken  melancholy  with  which  the 
existence  of  these  pitiable  wanderers  is  fraught.  I may  instance, 
from  among  many  other  examples,  those  mournful  “Fugitifs”  who 
travel  towards  the  unknown  in  a procession  lashed  by  the  wind, 
fantastic  silhouettes  of  riders  that  stand  out  against  the  fiery  radiance 
of  the  setting  sun;  or  again  that  “Parade  de  Saltimbanques  ” 
(“  Parade  of  the  Mountebanks  ”),  a subject  treated  more  than 
once;  those  “ Musiciens  Ambulants  ” (“Wandering  Musicians”) 
from  the  Bureau  collection,  which  is  especially  rich  in  the  master’s 
oil-paintings  and  water-colours;  or  those  “Paillasses”  (“Clowns”). 
That  Daumier  was  an  admirable  painter  of  the  human  countenance 
and  its  varying  expression  is  proved  to  us  by  that  masterly  canvas 
representing  the  interior  of  a railway  carriage.  The  theatre  and 
the  studio  have  also  furnished  him  with  subject-matter  for  many 
interesting  scenes.  Daumier  endows  with  lifelike  and  realistic 
expression  the  countenances  of  the  amateur  of  drawings  and 
engravings,  the  self-sufficient,  pretentious,  or  wily  purchaser,  and 
the  artist  surprised  at  his  work  in  his  studio. 

In  all  these  works,  both  the  lithographer  and  the  painter  adhere  to 
the  same  subjects,  to  the  faithful  representation  of  life.  But  we 
may  well  be  astounded  at  the  universality  of  the  artist,  when  we 
find  him,  as  we  do  on  more  than  one  occasion,  treating  legendary 
and  historical  themes,  and  giving  proof  of  an  imagination  that  could 
soar  to  the  heights  of  the  ideal.  Daumier,  the  painter  of  history, 
religion,  mythology  ; Daumier,  the  inspired  poet  ; Daumier,  the 
interpreter  of  mystical  dreams  : here  is  indeed  food  for  wonder  for 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  his  work. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Daumier’s  brush  for  that  fine  sacred  piece,  “Le 
Bon  Samaritain  ” (“The  Good  Samaritan”),  and  for  an  admirable 
“Christ  aux  Outrages’’  (“Christ  Mocked”),  which  last  year  still 
belonged  to  Mr.  E.  J.  van  Wisselingh  of  London.  This  is  a large 
sketch — one  of  the  largest  of  Daumier’s  pictures — with  Christ’s  pale 
countenance  rising  above  the  contorted  faces  of  the  howling  and 
gesticulating  tormentors. 

Daumier  often  sought  inspiration  from  the  poets.  La  Fontaine 
supplied  him  with  the  subjects  of  “ Le  Meunier,  son  Fils,  et  I’Ane  ” 
(“The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  the  Ass”),  and  “ Les  Voleurs  et  I’Ane  ” 
(“The  Thieves  and  the  Ass”) ; Moliere  with  a “Malade  Imaginaire.” 
But,  above  all,  he  loved  Cervantes,  and  the  immortal  “Don  Quixote” 
inspired  several  fine  pictures.  Among  them  let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  one  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance, 
mounted  on  his  Rosinante,  lance  in  rest,  throws  upon  the  sky  the 
silhouette  of  his  long  profile  ; and  another  in  which  he  charges 
some  windmill  at  the  gallop,  the  astonished  Sancho  looking  on  with 
folded  arms. 

From  1850  to  1866  was  the  most  active  period  of  the  painter’s 
career.  Unfortunately,  as  only  a few  of  Daumier’s  friends  understood 
and  loved  his  painting,  and  as  the  “ great  amateurs  ” — always  pre- 
judiced against  any  novelty  of  style — were  resolute  in  despising  him, 
just  as  they  would  despise  to-morrow  any  other  unknown  genius, 
the  artist  had  considerable  difficulty  in  supporting  himself.  In  1864 
he  was  driven  by  necessity  to  take  up  once  more  his  post  of  carica- 
turist on  “ Le  Charivari.”  “ During  two  years,”  writes  M.  Delteil, 
“ he  executed  a large  number  of  lithographs.  , Towards  the  end  ot 
1866  a new  movement  made  itself  felt  almost  generally  throughout 
Europe,  and  Daumier  followed  its  course  with  close  and  interested 
attention,  evoking  finely  inspired  scenes  in  plates  that  show  once 
more  the  fire  of  his  best  days.  He  also  noted  the  various  stages  of 
the  Teutonic  invasion  with  unusual  prophetic  foresight.” 

Time  passed,  and  the  year  1870  arrived;  war  was  declared  against 
Gem  any,  and  our  soldiers  departed  crying  “A  Berlin  ! ” Alas,  the 
enthusiasm  was  of  short  duration  ; disaster  succeeded  disaster  with 
unheard-of  swiftness  and  dispatch.  Daumier  shuddered,  and  would 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  defeat  ; he  accused  the  Empire  of 
having  caused  all  that  had  happened.  He  arose  like  an  avenger, 
and  designed  compositions  as  noble  as  those  of  1832  and  1835.  But 
in  1870  the  march  of  events  was  more  rapid  than  the  swiftest  pencil; 
and  Daumier  could  not  dwell  lovingly  upon  his  work  as  he  had  done 
when  drawing  the  “Rue  Transnonain  ” and  the  “Charge  d’un 
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Depute  ; ” yet  he  attained  such  epic  grandeur  in  “ L’Empire  c’est 
la  Paix  ” (“The  Empire  means  Peace”),  “ Ceci  a tue  cela  ” (“The 
one  has  killed  the  other”),  “ Les  Chatiments  ” (“Chastisements”), 
“ Le  Reve  de  la  nouvelle  Marguerite”  (“The  New  Marguerite’s 
Dream”),  “La  France  Promethee  ” (“France  as  Prometheus”), 
and  “Les  Temoins”  (“The  Witnesses”),  that  the  fiery  ardour 
of  their  style  does  not  misbeseem  pages  conceived  in  fine  patriotic 
wrath. 

During  the  Commune  Daumier,  sickened  by  the  horrors  that 
surrounded  him,  strove  for  an  honest  and  humane  Republic.  The 
work  which  best  expresses  his  feeling  of  despair  before  the  slaughter 
of  1871  is  the  lithograph  entitled  “ Epouvantee  de  I’Heritage  ” 
(“Terrified  at  her  Inheritance”).  The  year  1871  figures  as  a tall 
woman  veiled  and  robed  in  black,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  with 
a gesture  of  anguish  ; standing  upright,  her  silhouette  is  boldly 
outlined  against  a plain,  a vast  battlefield  where  lifeless  corpses  lie  in 
sinister  heaps  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  solicitous  care  of  his  friends,  Daumier’s  last 
years  might  have  been  passed  in  complete  destitution.  He  lived  in 
a cottage  given  him  by  Corot  in  the  little  village  of  Valmondois, 
where  he  spent  many  years,  if  not  in  luxury  at  least  in  moderate 
comfort,  saddened  only  by  the  increasing  weakness  of  his  eyes. 
M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  in  his  book,  has  well  described  Daumier’s 
life  at  Valmondois.  “ He  loved  this  little  cot,”  he  writes.  “ There 
were  passed  the  only  hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  calling  ; to  hug  closely 
his  fair  dreams  of  art  ; in  short,  to  know  that  fruitful,  restful,  and 
encouraging  work  of  hours  chosen  and  determined  at  will.  Another 
attraction  made  still  more  dear  to  him  this  secluded  corner  of  an 
obscure  village.  Not  only  could  he  there  breathe  freely  and  work 
at  ease  ; but  he  felt  himself  encompassed  by  warm  friendship, 
neighboured  by  brave  comrades  who  loved  him,  and  who,  like 
himself,  meditated  far  from  the  bustle  of  towns.  Close  by, 
or  in  villages  near  at  hand,  lived  his  old  companions,  witnesses 
of  his  past  campaigns  ; whose  approbation,  sympathy,  and  compre- 
hension had  consoled  him  through  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
All  these  remarkable  men,  who  responded  freely  to  their  contact 
with  nature,  whose  minds  were  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
far  horizon,  and  whose  imaginations  exceeded  the  bounds  even  of 
that  horizon,  were  fraternally  united,  and  met  constantly,  sustaining 
and  encouraging  each  other.  There  were  Dupre,  Daubigny, 
Geoffroy  Dechaume,  Boulard,  the  sculptor  Pascal,  and  others 
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besides,  who  all  practised  open-handed  hospitality  and  were  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  friendship.  From  time  to  time  the  good  Corot 
joined  this  circle,  welding  it  into  still  closer  union  by  his  charming 
serenity.  And  communications  were  interchanged,  at  greater 
distance,  with  Millet  and  with  Theodore  Rousseau.  This  corre- 
spondence, wafted  across  Paris  by  pure  currents  of  country  air,  seems 
for  that  reason  the  more  impregnated  through  and  through  with 
the  love  of  art  and  the  sense  of  detachment.” 

Unfortunately  Daumier,  who  was  less  and  less  able  to  draw,  became 
at  last  completely  blind.  His  last  piece  of  happiness  was  the 
exhibition  of  his  collected  works,  organised  by  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel 
in  1878,  where  all  intellectual  and  artistic  Paris  rendered  striking 
homage  to  the  talent  of  the  great  artist,  who  died  at  Valmondois  on 
the  iith  February,  1879. 

Such,  broadly  outlined,  were  the  life  and  artistic  career  of  Honore 
Daumier,  lithographer  and  painter.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
a pleasure  to  have  insisted  more  on  various  aspects  of  his  fertile 
talent,  to  have  examined  and  described  in  detail  a greater  number 
of  his  plates,  and  to  have  tried  to  show  their  beauty.  But  does  not 
this  beauty  triumphantly  assert  itself.?  and  by  enlarging  further  the 
matter  of  this  essay  should  we  not  have  deprived  the  reader  of  many 
impressive  illustrations  a thousand  times  more  eloquent  than  words  .? 
Let  us  give  place  to  the  work  itself — that  varied,  powerful,  sublime 
work  on  which  Daumier’s  ardent  and  noble  genius  lavished  its 
superb  strength. 

Henri  Frantz. 
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■■  ACTUALITES." 


“COMMENT,  J’ACHETE  VOTRE  JOURNAL  ET  JE  NT  TROUVE 
PAS  LES  NOUVELLES  E’AUJOURDEUI ! ” 

“M’SIEU,  LES  NOUVELLES  D’AUJOURD’ITUI  ETAIENT  DANS 
L’JOURNAL  D’HIER  ! ” 

“ How’s  this,  I buy  your  news^iaper  and  don’t  find  any  of  to-day’s 
news  in  it  I ’’ 

“M’sieu,  to-day’s  nows  was  in  yesterday’s  paper!’’ 
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INGRATE  PATRIE,  TU  N’AURAS  PAS 
MON  CEUVRE!^’ 


‘‘Ungrateful  country!  you  shan't 
have  my  work  ! " 
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• LES  BAIGNEURS  ' 
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LE  BAIN  CHAUD 


LES  BAIGXE’.'SES.’ 


MADAME  COQUARDEAU ! ” 
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'LES  BAIGNEUSES’ 


“ In  Mid-stream 


LES  BAS  BLEUS” 


•ON  N'A  PAS  ENCORE  RENDU  COMPTE  DE  MON 
ROMAN  : CES  JOURNALISTES  NE  PENSENT  PAS 
A MOl  . . , C’EST  INCONCEVABLE  !” 


No  review  of  my  novel  yet ! These  journalists 
take  no  notice  of  me  , , , It  is  inconceival>le  ! ' 


(I'loni  the  Collection  of  M.  I.oys  Dellcil) 


■■  LKS  HAS  HLKUS 


“L’ ARTISTE  M'A  REPREsENTHE  AU  MOMENT  OU  J’fiCRIS 
MON  SOMBRE  VOLUME  INTITULE,  ‘VAPEURS  DE  MON 
AME!’  ....  L'CEIL  N'EST  PAS  MAL,  MAIS  LE  NEZ  NE 
ME  SEMBLE  PAS  SUFFISAMMENT  AFFLIGfi  ! ” 


‘The  artist  has  depicted  me  in  the  act  of  writing  my  sad 
volume,  ‘Vapours  of  my  Soul!’  ....  the  eye  is  not  bad, 
but  the  nose  seems  to  me  insufficiently  melancholy  ! ” 
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LES  BAS  BLEUS 


“ADIEU,  MA  CIIERE  FLORA  ' . , NE  MANQUEZ 
PAS  D'ADRESSER  AU  BUREAU  DU  JOURNAL 
DEUX  EXEMPLAIRES  DE  VOS  ‘ BULLES  DE 
SAVON'  . . . ET  JE  FERAI  MOUSSER  CELA  DANS 
MON  FEUILLETON  ” 


Adieu,  my  dear  Flora.  . . . Lon't  fail  to  semi  to  the 
newspaper  office  two  copies  of  your  work  ‘ Soap- 
Bubbles,' and  I will  froth  it  up  in  my  feuillcton." 
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LES  BAS  BLEUS/ 


•‘ADIEU,  MON  CHER,  JE  VAIS  CHEZ  MES  EDITEURS;  JE  NE  RENTRERAI 
PROBABLEMENT  QUE  FORT  TARD  . . NE  MANQUEZ  PAS  DE 

DONNER  ENCORE  DEUX  FOIS  LA  BOUILLIE  A DODORE." 


“Good-bye,  dear,  I’m  ^oing  to  see  my  publishers  and  shall  most  likely  be 
late  home  . . . don't  forget  to  give  Dodore  his  pap  twice  again.” 
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“ EN  V'LA  UN  TEMPS  QUI  VOUS  REND  PASSIONNfi!  ET  TOUT  A 
L’HEURE  VA  FALLOIR  ETRE  BRULANT  D AMOUR  EN  TURC  . . , ET 
DIRE:  ‘O  ZUL£MA,  PARTAGE  MES  TRPSORS  ET  MON  TRONE  . 
VIENS,  VIENS  T’ENIVRER  DANS  LES  PLAISIRS  ET  L’ABONDANCE  ! ’— 
AVEC  UN  SOU  DE  POMMES  DE  TERRE  FRITES  DANS  LE  VENTRE!” 

“ Here’s  weather  to  make  you  impassioned!  and  the  next  moment  you  have  to 
be  boiling  over  with  love  like  a Turk:  ‘O  2ulema,  share  my  fortune  and  my 
throne  . . . come,  come  and  drink  to  the  full  of  pleasure  and  ^abundance  ’ — and 
all  this  with  only  a ha'porth  of  fried  potatoes  in  your  stomach  ! ” 


‘■BOIlfiMIENS  DE  PARIS” 


‘EE  RAVAGEUK” 


The  Mud- Lark” 
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‘BOHIiMIHNS  DE  TARIS" 
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LE  GROOM  PUBLIC’ 

“ The  Street  Tout 
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BOHIiMIENS  DE  PARIS" 
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■■  L’ENTREPKICNiaiR  I)I<:S  G 1 HI, I .( )TTES  " 


The  Stewed- Rabbit  Contractor 
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‘ LES  BONS  BOURGEOIS 


AU  NOUVEL  AN.  VISITE  OBLIGEE 
A LA  TANTE  RABOURDIN  ” 


An  Indispensable  New  Year  Visit 
to  Aunt  Rabourdin” 
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' CARICATURAXA  ' 


■TRIOMPHE  DE  LA  PROBITE  POLITIQUE" 

" Triumph  of  Political  Honesty  " 


"LES  ALARMISTES  ET  LES  ALARMES/ 


“M’SIEU,  LE  MERLAN  EST  ENCORE  ENCHERI  DEPUIS  HIER  ! ” 
“JE  DISAI3  BIEN  QUE  NOUS  ALLIONS  AVOIR  LA  FAMINE.” 
“M’sieu,  whiting’s  gone  up  again  since  yesterday  ! ” 

“I  said  we  were  going  to  have  a famme.” 
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‘ LA  CARICATURE  ’ 


“ We  are  all  honest  men : let  us  embrace  one  another ! 


LA  CARICATURE’ 


•SOUVENIRS’ 


LES  CHEMINS  DE  FER 
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‘UN  VOYAGE  D'AGREMENT  DE  PARIS  A ORLEANS" 

“A  Pleasure  Trip  from  Paris  to  Orleans  ’ 


■ LES  CHEMINS  DE  PER' 


C'EST  ETONNANT!  . . . ORDINAIREMENT  EE  CONVOI  N'EST  EN  RETARD 
QUE  DE  TROIS  QUARTS  DTIEURE,  ET  AUJOURD'HUI  VOILA  UNE  HEURE 
ET  DEMIE  QUE  NOUS  ATTENDONS  ! ” 


■‘LES  CANOTIEKS  PARISIENS" 


MESSIEURS,  . . . BUVONS  A LA  SANTE  DES  MARINS 
FRANgAIS  EN  GfiNfiRAL  ET  A CELLE  DE  NOTRE 
NOUVEL  figUIPIER  GRELUCHON  EN  PARTICULIER ! 
. . . ET,  EN  ATTENDANT  LE  BAPTfiME  DU  FEU, 
QUTL  REgOIVE  CELUI  DE  L'EAU  ! ” 


Gentlemen,  ...  let  ns  drink  to  the  health  of  French 
sailors  in  general  and  to  that  of  our  new  cox'n, 
Greluchon,  in  particular ! . . . and  in  awaiting  his 
baptism  of  fire,  let  him  receive  one  of  water!" 


‘ LES;  CANOTIERS  PARISIENS  ’ 


‘ UNE  RENCONTRE  DfiSAGRfiABLE  " 


“LES  CINQ  SENS.' 


L’ODORAT. 
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■LA,  MONSIEUR!  . . . ET  PUIS  APR£S  QA,  VOUS 
ALLEZ  COURIR  EN  VOIR  D’AUTRES  I ” . . . 


There,  Sir ! . . and  after  that,  you 
will  be  running  after  others!”  . . . 
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“COURS  D'HISTOIRE  NATURELLE 


fc.  ' •; 


‘AYEZ  PITifi  DU  PAUVRE  PfiCHEUR! 

‘Have  pity  on  the  poor  fisherman!” 
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••CROQUIS  D’EXPRESSIONS” 


‘EMMA!  . . . JE  VOUS  AIME  I '■ 
“Emma!  ...  I love  you  I 


■•CROQUIS  D'EXPRESSIONS  ” 


“Besides,  we  should  not  be  happy  together” 
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“CROQUIS  D'EXPRESSIONS  ’ 


■ HENRI  ! . . . VOUS  ME  JUGEZ  BIEN  MAL ! ’ 

“ Henry!  . . . you  misjudge  me  greatly!’ 
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“CROQUIS  D'EXPRESSIONS  ’ 


‘ESTJL  GENTIL  A MANGER  SON  SUCRE  D’ORGE  ! ” 

“Doesn’t  he  eat  his  barley-sugar  nicely!” 
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"CROQUIS  D’EXPRESSIONS 


A RIEN  COMME  CA  POUR  LE  RHUME  DE 
U,  gA  VAUT  DE  L’OR!” 


"CROQUIS  D'EXPRESSIONS  ■ 


‘■EST-IL  JOLI  ! . . . CE  CHERUBIN  ! ’ 


“CROQUIS  D’EXPRESSIONS  ” 


“TOUJOURS  JOLIE!” 
" As  pretty  as  ever  ! ” 
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" LK  DIMANCHK  AU  JAKDIN  DES  PLANTES” 
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“SUNDAY  AT  THE  JAKDIN  DES  I’l.ANTES” 
D 28 


(I-'iom  llic  ColUilwn  of  M.  I.oyfDcUcil) 


■ f:M()TIONS  I’ARISIKNNKS  " 


“ IL  FAUT  SEMER  DE  FLEURS 
LE  CHEMIN  BE  LA  VIE!” 


'■  Life’s  road  should  be  strewn 
with  flowers ! ” 
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Emotions  parisiennes 


“QUELLE  UEUKE  EST-IL, 


STL  VOUS  PLAIT  ? ” 


“What  o’clock  is  it,  please? 
I)  30 


faioTioNS  i>arisiI':nni':s  ” 
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■‘  J’AI  TROIS  SOUS  ! 

“ I have  three-halfpence 
D 31 


liMOTIONS  PARISIENNES  ” 


LA  QUEUE  AU  SPECTACLE” 


The  theatre  queue 


“EMOTIONS  PARISIENNES.'’ 


AH  BAS ! ” . . 
Well  I declare  ! ’’ 
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LE  BEAU  NARCISSE 


" Narcissus  the  Beautiful  " 


13  33 


■ I.A  JOUKNlhi  DU  CELIHATAIRK 


“MONSIEUR  CogUItLEN  I’ARTAOE  SON  I'RUOAl. 
DfijEUNICR  AVEC  AZOR  ICT  M INI'-ELIC  ' 

“ Monsieur  Co<]n(  Icii  shares  his  irugal  hreakf.ist 
witli  A/or  ami  Minelh:  ” 


I’  34 


LOCATAIRES  ET  I’KOl’KIETAIRES 


DE  CE  COTE-LA  VOUS  VOYEZ 


LA  TOUR  ST.  JACQUES  ! 


From  this  side  you  see  the  Tour  St.  Jacques 


LOCATAIKES  ET  PROPRIETAIRES 


■■JE  NE  LOUE  PAS  AUX  GENS  QUI  ONT  DES  ENl'ANTS  ! ” 


" I do  not  let  to  people  with  children  ! 


“MtTJURS  CONJUGALES, 


“ C'EST  MA  FEMME!  ! !” 
“ It’s  my  '.vii'e  111" 
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MCKURS  CONJUGALKS 


“LA  FfiTE  DE  PAPA 


“ Papa’s  Birthday 
D 37 


“ MONOMANES  ” 


} 


‘LE  CHASSEUR  PARISIEN  ” 


The  Parisian  Sportsman 


I’ASTOKALICS  " 


QUE  NOUS  SOMMES  B£TES  D’AVOIR  UNE  PEUR  PAREILLE  . 
CA  N'EST  QU’UN  AFFREUX  MANNEQUIN!” 

J'AI  CRU  QUE  C'ETAIT  MON  MARI!” 

" How  foolish  of  us  to  be  so  frightened  . 

It  is  only  a horrid  scarecrow!" 

" Oh,  I thought  it  was  my  husband!" 

D 39 


LK  rUHLK'  AT  SALON 


UN  JOUR  OU  ON  NK  LAVE  LAS” 


“ A free  day 
D 40 


the  Collc.iion  of  M Li'y\  Ihltcil) 


LA  SALLE  DES  VENTES 


UN  AMATEUR— ••MAIS  QUEL  EST  DONG  CE  TABLEAU?  ...  ON  N Y VOIT  RIEN 
QUE  DU  NOIR.” 

LE  CRIEUR—“  C’EST  L'EMPEREUR  SOULOUQUE  TIRE  AU  DAGUERREOTYPE." 

Collector — ■'  But  what  is  this  picture  ? . . . Can’t  see  anything  but  black." 

(From  the  Collection  of  M.  Toys  Delteil)  Auctioneer — “It's  the  Emperor  Soulouque  (of  Hayti)  taken  by  the  Daguerre  process" 


“ SILHOUETTES 


‘LA  PIPE  MATINALE’' 
‘ The  Morning  Pipe." 

D 42 


SILHOUETTES 


V LA  FEMME  DE  MfiNAGE  ” 


“The  Housekeeper.' 
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SOUVENIR  D' ARTISTES 


■■  L’ANE  ET  LES  DEUX  VOLEURS” 


“The  Ass  and  the  Two  Thieves" 


(Fiom  the  VoUi'ition  of  M.  f.oys  Ihlteil) 


D 44 


■TOUT  CK  QU'ON  VOUDUA" 


“C’EST  T'Y  A VOUS  C'HIEN  LA?” 

" Is  this  dog  yours?  " 
D 45 


■ TYPES  PARISIENS  ' 


EE  GOUT 


'TYPES  PARISIENS' 


■ DOMINO  ! ■ 


TYPES  PARISIENS" 


L’AMATEUR  D’ESTAMPES 


“The  Print-Collector" 
D 4S 


(lonulcs  ColU'ilioii,  South  Kcnsiiigloit)' 


“TYPES  PARTSIENS.” 


“B’EN  PARLEZ  PAS  J’  SUIS  ENRUBE  DU  CERBEAUX  QUE  JE  N*  BOIS 
CLAIR  MA  CHERE  ! ” 

“ Got  such  a dasty  co’d  in  the  head,  by  dear,  I cad  hardly  see ! " 
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(From  the  Sketch  in  the  lonides  Collection,  South  Kensington) 


"DEUX  AVOCATS" 
‘ Two  Barristers” 


D 49 


{FroJii  the  Sketch  in  the  lonides  Collection,  South  Kensington) 


“UN  AVOCAT  QUI  PLAIDE  " 

“ A Barrister  Pleading  ” 
D 51 


ALLEGORIE  SUR  LA  PRESSE  ” 


“Allegory  of  the  Press” 

B .53 


(Pyoni  the  Sketch  in  the  lonidcs  Collection,  South  Kensington) 


•DON  QUIXOTE  AND  SANCHO  PANZA 


DON  QUIXOTE  AND  SANCHO  PANZA  ’ 


(Frovt  the  Drawing  in  the  lonuies  Collection,  South  Kensington)  “The  Mountebank” 

D 56 
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GAVARNI. 


From  a Lithograph  by  Himself. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  GA- 
VARNI.  BY  OCTAVE  UZANNE. 


the  13th  of  January,  1804,  was  born  in 
Paris,  at  No.  5,  in  a street  then  known  as 
Rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes,  a boy  who  was 
inscribed  on  the  register  under  the  name  of 
Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevalier.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sulpice  Chevalier,  ex-member  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  the  Bondy  section, 
who  passed,  not  without  risk,  through  that 
troublous  time  with  a reputation  for  honesty 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  modest  fortune. 

His  mother  was  Marie  Monique  Thiemet, 
twenty-six  years  younger  than  her  husband,  a sister  of  the  painter-actor 
Thiemet,  who  earned  a wider  celebrity  for  his  jokes  and  caricatures 
on  monkish  gluttony  than  for  several  well-painted  pictures. 

This  boy  was  destined  to  make  the  name  of  Gavarni  illustrious 
from  1830  to  1866. 

Gavarni’s  work  is  marvellously  complex  and  expansive.  No 
one  ever  designed  a costume  with  so  much  grace  and  exactness. 
The  great  tailor  of  the  period,  Humann,  acknowledged  his  masterly 
skill  in  the  difficult  art  of  clothing  his  figures  in  the  long  redingote 
with  enormous  lapels,  the  high  collar,  the  multitudinous  folds  of  the 
cravat,  the  long  pleated  skirts  spreading  out  gradually  over  a figure 
extraordinarily  graceful  and  well-knit.  Not  only  did  he  reproduce 
with  elegant  and  lively  accuracy  the  naive  and,  at  the  same  time, 
affected  fashions  of  those  already  remote  days,  he  actually  invented 
them,  and  brought  them  forward  in  the  special  journals  of  which  he 
was  the  recognised  purveyor. 

He  revolutionised  the  art  of  disguise,  inventing  for  carnivals  and 
balls  and  entertainments  of  all  descriptions  new  costumes  which 
were  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  retained  their  popularity  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  French  gaiety  had  to  pass.  He 
seized  on  the  wing,  and  fixed  with  sure  and  dexterous  pencil,  the 
joys  of  youth,  the  grace  of  lads  and  lasses,  who,  whether  in  the 
garret  or  under  the  vine  leaves  of  the  country  tea-gardens,  love  their 
laugh  and  their  kiss  and  their  vin  bleu^  which  the  song  so  gallantly 
styles  “ le  champagne  et  I’amour  ” ; the  pretty  duplicities  of  woman  ; 
the  thousand-and-one  touches  of  character  in  the  home  life ; the 
enfant  terrible^  and  the  equally  “ terrible  parents  ; the  villainies  of 
money-lenders  and  creditors,  which  provoke  and  justify  reprisals  ; 
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the  utterly  stupid  self-sufficiency  of  the  landlord  ; the  absurd  side  ot 
all  kinds  of  masters,  of  husbands,  and  politicians — all  the  motley 
crowd  which  jostles  and  rubs  shoulders  day  and  night  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  Then,  his  inspiration  growing  more  gloomy  as  his  ex- 
perience increased,  he  shows  the  stages  of  vice  and  crime  which  lead 
from  the  gutter  to  the  bagne  at  Toulon  ; the  horrors  of  the  dregs  of 
English  society  ; perversions  of  feeling  and  senses  ; the  sordid  and 
grotesquely  lamentable  end  of  the  Jilles  d'amour^  whom  he  had 
depicted  before  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  feverish  youth  ; and  then 
that  terrible  type,  “Thomas  Vireloque,”  who  might  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a Balzac  combined  with  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe — all  these 
pass  in  turn  or  simultaneously  across  the  magic-lantern  of  the  painter 
and  the  satirist  of  manners. 

His  active  pencil  was  not  satisfied  with  the  thousands  of  plates 
whereon  are  depicted  all  these  characters  and  all  these  scenes. 
Many  and  many  a volume  is  sown  thick  with  his  drawings,  and 
among  book  illustrators  few  have  ever  succeeded  more  completely 
than  he  in  wedding  the  illustrations  with  the  text,  which  they 
annotate  and  enlighten  with  witty  and,  at  times,  with  profound 
touches.  Some  of  the  amusing  “ physiologies  ” published  by  the 
bookseller  Aubert  and  others  about  1840  are  doubled  in  interest  and 
in  value  thanks  to  the  sketches  wherein  Gavarni  interpreted  the 
letterpress  ; and  there  is  still  to  be  found  a certain  charm  in  Eugene 
Sue’s  “Juif  Errant,”  if  one  reads  this  antiquated,  declamatory,  and 
interminable  narrative  in  the  edition  illustrated  by  Gavarni. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  he  did  2,700  original  lithographs,  that 
the  plates  on  stone,  wood,  and  steel  executed  from  his  drawings 
exceed  2,000  in  number  ; and  if  one  adds  his  drawings  that  were 
not  engraved  and  his  water-colours,  the  total  amounts  to  nearly 
8,000  works.  Even  the  list  so’  carefully  drawn  up  by  MM.  Maheraut 
(a  pseudonym  of  J.  Armelhault)  and  Bocher  in  their  catalogue  can 
hardly  be  considered  complete.  But  these  series  of  plates  and  de- 
tached pieces  apart,  who  could  ever  count  the  illustrations  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes — scenes  de  mceurs^  portraits,  persons  and  types,  vignettes, 
cuis-de-Iampe,  and  ornamental  letters — which  he  poured  out  in  such 
unceasing  abundance  in  so  many  publications  during  a period  ot 
more  than  thirty  years  .? 

This  artist,  who  so  well  understood  how  to  illustrate  a strange  text, 
knew  still  better  how  to  make  his  own  creations  speak  in  the  legends, 
often  so  “ happy  ” as  to  approach  genius.  The  maxim,  or  the  bit  of 
dialogue  which  he  places  beneath  his  drawings,  is  indeed  the  breath 
which  animates  them  with  indisputable  life.  Even  those  who  are 
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quite  insensible  of  the  language  of  contour  and  form,  find  therein  a 
revelation  of  real  men  and  women,  with  their  habits,  their  little 
tricks  and  absurdities,  their  sensibilities,  their  appetites,  their  hypo- 
crisy— that  flowery,  whited  facade  behind  which  swarm  faults  and 
vices — see  real  human  beings,  instead  of  so  many  more  or  less  well- 
set-up  lay  figures,  scarce  worth  a moment’s  glance.  In  the  course 
of  this  study  it  will  be  seen  how  sure  and  how  subtle  a knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  is  denoted  in  these  brief  legends — now  by  their 
humorous  scepticism,  now  by  their  bitter  cynicism,  and  always  by 
the  truth  of  their  accent,  the  accuracy  of  their  terms,  which  are 
invariably  exactly  appropriate  to  the  characters  and  the  circumstances. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a rare  doubling  of  the  faculty  of  artistic  expression. 
Acute  and  comprehensive  of  observation,  seizing  at  a glance  all  the 
external  details  of  his  subject,  and  penetrating  right  to  its  heart  and 
into  its  most  hidden  recesses,  Gavarni  stores  what  he  has  beheld  and 
translates  it  at  his  leisure — first  by  means  of  figures  of  which  the 
fancifulness  is  but  the  ornament  of  truth,  and  then  in  phrases  whence 
is  exhaled  the  quintessence  of  a character,  an  event,  or  a situation. 
Talent  of  so  high  a degree  causes  men  of  letters  to  claim  him 
who  is  endowed  with  it  as  one  of  themselves.  But  other  titles 
assign  to  the  draughtsman  Gavarni  a particular  and  an  honourable 
place  among  the  ranks  of  our  writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  paper 
called  “Les  Gens  du  Monde,”  which  he  founded  and  edited  through- 
out its  short  existence,  Gavarni  contributed  many  pages  of  fiction, 
and  fantaisie^  and  light  criticism — sometimes  even  verse — to  a host 
of  the  publications  of  the  day.  A certain  number  of  these  pieces 
were  published  under  the  style  of  “ Manieres  de  Voir  et  Faxons  de 
Penser,”  1869.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  who  had  Gavarni’s 
papers  and  unpublished  memoirs  at  their  disposal,  filled  the  volume 
they  devoted  to  him  with  fragments  taken  from  his  letters  and  from 
the  note-books  wherein  day  by  day  he  inscribed  the  record  of  his 
life  ; and  even  his  slightest  entries  have  a literary  touch  and  a savour 
which  might  well  be  envied  by  many  a professional  writer. 
Draughtsman,  lithographer — making  the  stone  produce  hitherto 
undreamt  - of  effects — engraver  on  copper  and  on  steel,  water- 
colourist,  writer  of  prose  and  verse,  Gavarni  was  also  a mathe- 
matician and  a geometrician  of  daring  originality.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  conceived  a scheme  for  copying  the  “ Dictionnaire 
des  Amusements  Mathematiques,”  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
consult  it  when  so  disposed.  And  later  his  knowledge  in  this 
direction  always  had  a powerful  influence  on  his  mind  ; indeed, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
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time  to  mathematical  theories  and  inventions,  displaying  an  ardour 
and  a faith  which  some  were  disposed  to  ridicule. 

This  inventor  of  costumes,  this  genial  fashion-maker  was  himself 
irreproachably  dressed,  and  extremely  fastidious  as  to  what  he  wore. 
He  was  a dandy  of  the  Brummel  or  the  Alfred  de  Musset  type — 
from  natural  taste  and  physical  necessity.  With  this,  no  doubt,  was 
mingled,  especially  in  his  younger  days,  a certain  posing,  a contempt 
for  the  bourgeois^  the  “ epicier^''  the  philistin”  from  whom  he  desired 
to  be  distinguished — a naive  delight  in  causing  attention  and  surprise. 
“Ah!”  he  exclaimed  once  to  some  friends  younger  than  himself, 
“you  didn’t  know  me  in  the  days  when  I wore  rings  on  my  gloves !” 
A lithographed  portrait  by  himself,  reproduced  in  the  “Livre” 
of  April  loth,  1882,  and  belonging  to  M.  Eugene  Forgues, 
son  of  one  of  the  artist’s  great  friends,  represents  him  in  studio  or 
peasant  costume.  A blouse,  embroidered  on  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
a big  cravat,  tied  at  the  neck  ; hair  rather  bushy  than  curling  ; 
prominent  high  forehead  ; straight  nose  rising  slightly  at  the  tip  ; 
firm  round  chin  ; full  lips,  half  open  but  with  no  smile  about  them, 
and  shaded  by  a slight  short  moustache,  with  delicate  whiskers — the 
whole  representing  a young  man  with  a sympathetic  but  quite  an 
ordinary  face,  which  the  hard  and  searching  expression  of  the  eyes 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  mouth  make  almost  disquieting.  This 
portrait  dates  from  his  hard  early  days  at  Tarbes  or  at  Bordeaux.  It 
is  the  first  of  all  the  portraits  of  Gavarni  done  by  himself. 

He  appears  altogether  different  soon  after,  when  his  one  idea  is, 
“ above  all,  to  have  continually  the  elegant  clothing  and  the  bearing 
of  the  ‘ man  about  town,’  the  man  he  draws  on  his  own  model  in 
the  ‘ Voyageur  ’ of  1846 — the  type  of  ‘fashionable’  which  he  him- 
self invented,  with  coat  fastened  high  over  a white  necktie  by  a 
single  button,  and  flowing  loose  each  side  of  the  figure  ; with 
trousers  close-fitting,  hat  jauntily  poised,  and  strutting  foot  ; with 
cane  under  arm,  and  moustaches  en  croc:  this  costume  of  exquisite 
distinction,  with  its  easy,  conquering  air.”  * 

“ Conqueror”  he  certainly  was,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  brothers 
de  Goncourt  mean  it.  He  loved  women  for  the  sake  of  conquering 
them,  and  few  indeed  they  were  who  could  resist  his  “ go,” 
his  ardour,  his  enveloping  tenderness,  at  once  laughing  and 
sincere — in  a word,  that  charm  which  springs  from  the  determined 
lover  ever  in  quest  of  love.  His  whole  life  was  one  long  chasse-crotse 
of  mistresses,  with  joyous  eyes,  and  flowers  and  laughter,  and  never 
aught  of  tragical  jealousy,  never  a sorrow-bearing  encounter.  Parting 

* E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt. 
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might  bring  tears,  but  left  neither  rancour  nor  hate  behind.  The 
woman  who  knows  herself  to  be  divined  and  understood  right  to  the 
depth  of  her  being,  and,  for  all  that,  embraced  and  cherished,  is 
conquered  indeed,  and  thinks  no  more  than  would  a harem  slave  of 
growing  indignant  at  being  deceived  or  of  avenging  her  abandon- 
ment. One  must  read  the  “ Diary  ” which  the  de  Goncourts 
reproduced  as  an  appendix  of  their  volume,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Gavarni’s  life  was  divided  between  work,  pleasure, 
and  love.  But  let  me  insist  : his  affairs  of  sentiment  were  one  and 
all  quite  superficial,  whereas  his  curiosity  was  of  the  deepest  and  his 
understanding  implacable.  Hence  that  truth  which  bursts  from  his 
drawings  as  from  his  legends — a truth  to  which  only  an  observer 
may  attain  who  feels  and  understands  everything,  but  whose  clear- 
sightedness is  such  as  to  protect  him  from  the  impulse  of  his  senses 
and  the  blind  follies  of  his  heart. 

H ere,  for  instance,  is  an  entry  on  May  20th.  The  night  before 
he  had  done  some  water-colours,  dined  with  his  friend  Feydeau, 
become  annoyed,  and  there  had  been  trouble  between  them  : 
“ To  see  Madame  Petit  ; nothing.  To  Madame  St.  Marcus.  To 
Madame  Le  Franc's.  Dined  at  the  Palais-Royal  with  Halavant. 
Berthond  takes  me  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  ; he  goes  to  see 
his  Alphonsine  of  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  and  meantime  I go  to 
Madame  Leblanc  : Madame  in  short  skirts.  So  find  Berthond  again  at 
the  Cafe  Turc  : we  meet  a woman,  but  I don't  leave  him  ! Back 
home.  Then  to  Madame  D’Abrantes’,  where  I find  Madame  Stras- 
wiez  and  Madame  de  Villeneuve  ; chatted  a little  ; sort  of  recon- 
ciliation." On  the  following  day  he  goes  on  with  his  water-colours. 
May  it  not  be  that  this  habit  of  writing  day  by  day  the  summary 
of  one’s  life,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  catalogue  of  one’s  actions, 
proves  an  infallible  means  of  enjoying  one’s  caprices  by  stripping 
them  of  that  mystery,  the  constant  attraction  of  which  might 
convert  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  into  a genuine  passion  .? 
One  must  not,  however,  attribute  to  Gavarni  that  species  of  hard- 
heartedness which  results  in  inability  to  love.  He  always  preserved 
a tender  remembrance  of  his  old  father,  whose  most  suggestive  litho- 
graphed portrait  he  published  in  the  “ Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde,” 
with  this  legend  : “ Ninety  years  of  age.”  He  was  full  of  care  and 
affection  for  his  mother.  In  1844  he  married  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
Leonie  Martin  de  Bonabry,  an  album  of  whose  songs  he  illustrated 
ten  years  later.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  whom  he  adored,  and 
the  loss  of  the  younger,  Jean,  was  a grief  which  to  the  end  of  his 
days  was  never  healed. 
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To  one  who,  in  the  evening  ot  his  days,  asked  had  he  ever  loved, 
he  replied  simply,  and  no  doubt  truthfully — “ I have  loved  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  my  children.”  He  loved  his  friends  too, 
and  his  friends  returned  the  feeling,  which,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  is  sufficiently  rare.  In  any  case  these  things  are  not  the  signs 
of  a callous  heart.  And  if  more  precise  proof  of  this  were  needed 
it  might  be  found  in  the  warmth  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  defence  of  Peytel,  the  Lyons  journalist,  accused  of  murder,  but 
believed  by  Gavarni  to  be  innocent  ; the  trouble  he  took  with 
Balzac — in  vain,  moreover — to  prevent  his  condemnation,  and,  when 
condemned  he  was,  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  King.  This 
shows  clearly  enough  that  he  was  capable  of  devotion  and  of 
energetic  friendship. 

No  jealousies,  no  professional  animosities  are  connected  with  his 
name.  He  was  a kindly  soul  ; and  up  to  his  eyes  in  work  as  he 
ever  was — for  he  accepted  it  on  all  sides  and  on  all  conditions — he 
never,  so  far  as  I know,  refused  to  collaborate  with  any  one  of  the 
many  draughtsmen  of  the  time,  several  of  whom,  while  then  dis- 
puting with  him  for  public  favour,  now  share  his  renown.  When 
his  name  had  become  a guarantee  of  success  to  any  publishing  enter- 
prise he  allowed  it  to  be  put  among,  or  at  the  head  of,  other  names 
less  well  known  without  thinking  of  having  a cover  of  his  own, 
without  even  troubling  to  assure  himself  of  an  effective  collaboration 
such  as  would  have  legitimately  repaid  him  for  his  good  nature  in 
serving  as  placard  or  advertisement. 

The  author  of  the  Preface  to  the  little  volume  published  by 
Dentu  in  1862,  and  including,  together  with  vignettes  by  Godfroy- 
Durand,  those  series  already  issued  by  Gavarni  under  the  general 
title  of  “ Masques  et  Visages,”  is  emphatic  as  to  this  side  of  the 
man’s  character,  and  challenges  any  contradiction.  “ He  is,”  the 
writer  remarks,  “ one  of  the  few  honest  and  disinterested  artists 
who  are  not  troubled  by  the  success  of  others.  Nor  would  he 
ever  poison  the  bouquet  he  might  offer  to  a great  man.”  And 
he  adds  in  conclusion  : “It  was  often  the  lot  of  our  author  generously 
to  lend  his  own  intelligence,  but  never  did  he  borrow  that  of  others.” 
This  answers  a calumny  long  current.  It  was  asserted  that  Gavarni 
laid  his  friends  under  contribution  for  his  legends  and  his  drawings. 
To  be  exact,  Alphonse  Karr  did  contribute  one  and  Emile  Forgues 
another,  though  neither  is  very  famous  ; and  Philippon  spoilt  several 
for  him  in  the  “ Coulisses.” 

Generous  and  disinterested  as  one  may  be,  one  nevertheless  needs 
money.  Merely  to  allude  here  to  Gavarni’s  early  struggles,  to 
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which  I shall  return  later,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  constantly 
suffered  from  that  malady  which  I know  not  what  economic  doctor 
of  science  termed  impecuniosity.  “Le  Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde” 
proved  the  first  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  rising  fortunes. 
It  was  only  by  getting  into  debt  that  he  was  able  to  sustain  the 
ephemeral  life  of  this  publication,  and  the  burden  of  that  debt 
weighed  long  and  heavy  on  his  shoulders.  Incapable  of  setting 
aside  a “ part  of  his  profits,”  already  considerable,  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions, laughing  at  distress  so  long  as  it  was  distress  in  “ lemon- 
coloured  gloves,”  it  may  well  be  that  he  drew  upon  his  personal 
reminiscences  for  this  reply  by  a debardeur  at  a carnival : “ And  if 
there  were  no  carriage  for  Cornelie  ? We  should  go  on  foot  ! 
Thanks  very  much.  I will  be  as  low  as  you  like,  but  bad  style — 
never  ! ” Moreover,  his  expedients  with  his  bankers,  who  would 
sometimes  consent  to  let  him  have  a fresh  loan  wherewith  to  pay  a 
pressing  account,  his  renewals  at  high  interest,  together  with  the 
daily  requirements  of  his  extravagant  and  disorderly  life,  all  served 
to  widen  the  gulf  and  make  his  creditors  more  impatient  than  ever. 
In  1834  he  spent  some  time  in  prison  for  debt,  and  there  produced 
many  “ documents  ” sur  le  vif  for  his  series  entitled  “Clichy.”  Two 
years  later  his  furniture,  writing-desks,  tables,  engravings,  etc.,  etc., 
were  sold.  He  “ lay  low”  for  a time  with  his  friend  Ernest  Feydeau  ; 
then  took  refuge  on  the  Saint-Ouen,  a not  very  formidable  retreat — 
enlivened  by  boating  and  excursions  on  a shore  fringed  with  tea- 
gardens — among  a set  of  jolly  companions. 

Later,  after  a stay  in  London,  and  when  the  popularity  of  his 
work  assured  him  a large  income,  he  set  up  house  at  Auteuil,  in  the 
midst  of  a sort  of  extensive  park-garden  ; but  his  life  there  was  not 
one  of  repose.  His  additions,  improvements,  and  alterations,  together 
with  his  whims  as  a landscape  gardener  and  as  a lover  of  “ points  of 
view  ” and  exotic  plantations,  absorbed  all  his  resources  and  more. 
This  was  the  moment  when,  his  vogue  declining  and  passing  away 
in  other  directions,  he  lost  all  taste  for  his  art,  and,  instead  of  working 
energetically  and  thus  forcing  Fortune’s  hand,  so  to  speak,  gave 
himself  up  more  and  more  to  devising  schemes  for  financial  and 
industrial  combinations,  and  to  mathematical  research. 

I once  had  the  opportunity  of  sketching  the  artist’s  moral  physi- 
ognomy at  that  period  of  his  existence.  The  friends  who  went  to 
see  him  in  his  villa  at  Auteuil  generally  found  him  frantically  busy 
making  calculations  on  a vast  blackboard  which  occupied  the  entire 
end  of  his  studio.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  would  publish 
announcements  such  as  the  following,  which  I discovered  in  the 
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“ Chronique  de  France”  of  January  27th,  1856  : “We  are  assured 
that  Monsieur  Gavarni  intends  to  give  up  drawing,  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  our  railways. 
It  is  said  that  the  witty  fantahiste  is  trying  to  devise  a system  which 
shall  deaden  the  shock  from  carriage  to  carriage.” 

Meanwhile  the  railways  which  he  aspired  to  make  more  com- 
fortable brought  him  desolation  and  ruin.  The  circular  line  {ceinture) 
which  was  being  constructed  at  the  time  cut  up  his  property, 
absorbing  even  the  very  site  of  his  house,  which  had  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  compensation  awarded  was  far  from  making  up  to 
Gavarni  the  damage  caused  by  the  acquisition  of  his  property,  the 
more  so  as  he  was  left  with  a patch  with  which  he  knew  not  what 
to  do.  All  this  hurt  him  deeply,  for  he  was  ill  already,  and  ate 
scarcely  at  all.  Nevertheless  he  dragged  along  for  more  than  three 
years,  full  of  regrets,  but  maintaining  his  adventurous  audacity  of 
mind,  haunted  still  by  the  desire  to  possess  a big  place  where 
he  might  do  big  things,  wearing  himself  out  by  visits  to  estates 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  ending  by  purchasing  in  1865,  with 
no  security  for  payment  beyond  the  contingent  sale  of  what 
remained  to  him  at  Auteuil,  a house  surrounded  by  a vast  garden, 
in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Avenue  de  I’Imperatrice,  for 
260,000  francs. 

It  was  the  end.  A few  months  before,  when  slow  decay  had 
already  made  deep  ravages  on  his  appearance,  the  de  Goncourts 
were  still  gazing  with  admiration  upon  “ that  face,  with  its  streaked 
cheek-bones,  the  feverish  light  from  his  grey  eye — his  head,  bold  and 
strong  as  though  rough-hewn  out  of  the  flesh — lighting  up  for  a 
moment  with  a smile  still  young,  a smile  possessing  at  once  the 
bonho?nie  of  the  peasant  and  the  cajolery  of  a woman.”  But  from 
that  time  he  fell  into  a hopeless  consumption.  The  tinge  of 
misanthropy  which  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  the  London 
fogs,  and  which  had  continued  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  turned 
at  last  to  absolute  black.  He  had  “neither  body,  nor  senses,  nor 
stomach — none  whatever  of  the  appetites  and  the  needs  to  which 
humanity  is  subject.”  * So  he  expired  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1866;  his  dearest  friends  had  disappeared  one  by  one,  like  his 
fondest  dreams.  He  died  in  a state  of  indifference  and  insensibility 
to  external  things,  which  spared  him  all  unhappiness,  a state  from 
which  he  emerged  for  scarce  a moment  to  greet  his  son  Pierre,  who 
had  hurried  from  the  provinces  to  the  death-bed  at  the  doctor’s 
summons. 

* E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt  ; “Gararni.” 
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THE  START.  STUDY  TIME. 

“ WHILE  quite  a little  boy  they  made  me  daub  eyes  in  profile, 
which  bored  me  greatly.  I did  three  copy-books  full  of  horsemen 
and  brigands,  and  houses  with  smoke  coming  out,  knights  and 
Bayards,  and  little  dogs  and  little  boys  flying  kites.  Later  I drew 
some  Cossacks  when  I had  seen  them,  and  later  still  it  was  the  grille 
at  the  pension  Butet  and  M.  Magest’s  balloon  ; and  if  I had  not 
turned  all  these  into  crackers  or  hoods  I might  have  made  a fine 
gilt-edged  book  of  them.” 

This  autobiographical  note,  found  in  a loose  sheet  among  Gavarni’s 
papers,  might  serve  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  spontaneity  and 
the  force  of  his  artistry.  But  the  fact  is  there  is  hardly  anyone  who 
has  preserved  the  little  men  and  the  little  houses  he  once  scrawled 
on  his  copy-books  and  copies  but  might  produce  a volume,  gilt- 
edged  or  otherwise.  Happily,  moreover,  these  early  exercises  do 
not  denote  the  future  artist. 

Nevertheless,  his  choice  of  subjects,  while  his  handwriting  was 
still  quite  childish  (one  represented  a nymph  carrying  a basket 
of  flowers),  the  necessity  he  soon  felt  to  note  graphically  his  visual 
impressions,  and  the  special  memory  which  enabled  him  to  do  so, 
if  not  with  talent  and  brio^  at  least  with  a dry  and  rectilinear  exacti- 
tude— a box  at  the  Odeon  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  for  example — show 
that  with  young  Chevalier  draughtsmanship  was  something  more 
than  the  mechanical  distraction  of  an  alert  or  dreamy  or  idle  child. 
Was  it  to  develop  these  inclinations  that  he  was  placed  at  about 
the  age  of  ten  with  the  old  architect  Dutillard,  with  whom  he  learnt 
the  use  ot  the  drawing  pen  and  the  compass  ? We  know  nothing  of 
the  reasons  nor  the  circumstances  which  influenced  his  parents,  and 
we  are  equally  ignorant  as  to  why  three  or  four  years  later  he  should 
have  been  apprenticed  to  Jecker,  the  instrument  maker,  where  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  latest  mathematical  applica- 
tions. In  i8i8  he  was  studying  the  integral  calculus  at  the  pension 
Butet,  the  grille  of  which  was  adorned  with  a couple  of  cannon 
balls  picked  up  after  the  battle  of  Clichy,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
became  a student  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  the 
atelier  Leblanc,  which  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
students  in  the  designing  of  machinery.  Some  traces  of  these 
Conservatoire  studies  are  to  be  found  in  certain  drawings  of 
machinery  executed  and  engraved  by  young  Chevalier,  and  forming 
part  of  the  “ Recueil  de  la  Societe  d’Encouragement.” 

From  that  time  onwards  he  sought  to  make  profit  out  of  his 
art,  and,  as  was  the  case  all  his  life,  mingled  imagination  with 
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mathematics.  Mademoiselle  Naudet,  a printseller  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  bought  some  of  his  little  sepia  drawings,  and  published 
the  first  plate  that  can  be  traced  to  him — “ Macedoine,”  a title 
which  likewise  expresses  the  incoherence  of  this  composition  ! It 
it  signed  H.  G.,  for  he  preferred  the  name  of  Hippolyte  to  those 
which  he  had  received  at  his  christening.  It  was  by  this  name 
that  he  signed  the  unfolding  album  for  which  he  received  a com- 
mission from  Blaisot,  the  art  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced  by  Mademoiselle  Naudet.  Its  title  is  “ Etrennes  de 
1825  : Recreations  diabolico-fantasmagoriques,  par  H.  Chevallier. 
Chez  Balisot — Alphonse  Giroux,  Gide.”  Such  were  his  early  efforts 
in  lithography  ; and  they  may  be  pronounced  very  mediocre. 
Obliged  to  be  self-supporting,  and  missing  at  the  atelier  Leblanc 
the  liberty  for  which  he  longed,  he  went  to  work  as  an  etcher  with 
Jean  Adam,  whose  speciality  was  architectural  plates,  and  who  sent 
him  with  a fellow-worker  to  engrave  the  harbour  of  Bordeaux 
(October,  1824). 

Poorly  paid,  and  subject  to  an  unjust  and  ill-conditioned  master, 
the  future  Gavarni  found  consolation  by  sharing  his  poverty  with 
a girl  named  Heloise,  to  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  unfaithful  with 
another  called  Angelique.  It  was  about  this  Heloise  that  he  wrote 
the  following  lines,  which  show  so  clearly  his  idiosyncrasies  as 
homme  a bonnes  fortunes^  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the 
subject  again. 

“ I am  incapable  of  loving,  and  I should  not  have  loved  you  any 
more  than  the  others.  ...  I wanted  you,  and  you  could  not  have 
escaped  me.  ...  I should  have  taken  you  in  my  arms  with  all  the 
coldness  I had  preserved  till  then,  but  with  a semblance  of  rapture. 
. . . You  would  have  thought  me  the  happiest  of  men.  . . . With 
a yawn  I should  have  written  your  name  in  my  diary  after  many 
others,  and  should  only  have  left  you  for  a new  intrigue.” 

And,  in  fact,  he  quits  Bordeaux  and  his  mistress,  with  the  small 
sum  he  has  with  difficulty  extracted  from  the  director  of  the 
works,  and  sets  off  through  the  country  on  foot. 

At  Tarbes,  where  he  arrives  utterly  tired  and  without  a Hard  in  his 
pocket,  he  is  received  and  welcomed  by  Monsieur  Leleu,  inspector- 
geometrician  and  director  of  the  cadastre  of  the  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
who  had  known  his  uncle  Thiemet. 

For  nearly  three  years  he  lived  in  absolute  freedom,  working  for 
M.  Leleu  just  when  he  pleased,  visiting  the  picturesque  districts  ot 
the  Pyrenees,  climbing  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  heights — such 
as  the  Marbore  and  the  Mont  Perdu — going  right  as  far  as  Spain 
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by  the  smugglers’  roads,  studying  nature — without  forgetting  woman, 
sketching  rustic  idylls,  making  drawing  after  drawing — landscapes, 
costumes,  and  portraits — and,  above  all,  accumulating  in  his  mar- 
vellous artist’s  memory  forms  and  colours  and  scenes  to  be  called  up 
in  the  future  with  extraordinary  intensity  and  truthfulness,  and 
interpreted  with  all  the  power  and  certainty  of  a ripe  talent  which 
realises  that  it  is  alive. 

For  the  moment  his  medium  was  chiefly  literary.  Highly  sensible 
of  the  beauty  of  things,  seized  with  violent  transports  in  presence  of 
nature’s  great  spectacles,  he  succeeded  in  transcribing  his  feelings 
mainly  by  means  of  words  ; and  the  descriptions  he  gives  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  daily  notes  are  infinitely  superior  to  his  sketches. 
These  latter  the  de  Goncourts  declare  to  be  “ miserable  little  pencil- 
lings”  ; and  the  sepias  and  water-colours  were  no  better. 

But  he  had  that  belief  in  himself  which  lends  such  strength  to  the 
young  ; he  heard  the  voice  within  him  crying  “ Onward  ! ” “I  am 
progressing  in  an  extraordinary  manner,”  he  writes  to  his  mother, 
after  his  meeting  with  M.  Leleu,  “ with  no  master  save  nature  .... 
I have  made  myself  familiar  with  the  feeling  of  the  arts  ; I have 
experienced  it  in  all  its  purity,  and  it  will  remain  with  me,  I believe, 
all  my  life.  I am  no  longer  the  young  man  I was,  the  capricious 
amateur  of  so  many  different  branches.  I have  a fixed  and  unchange- 
able object  ; it  is  all  settled  : I will  be  a painter.” 

From  time  to  time,  when  he  needed  more  money  than  he  could 
expect  from  M.  Leleu  for  his  irregular  work,  he  did  more  diab levies 
for  Blaisot.  It  was  after  seeing  these  little  plates  that  La  Mesangere, 
a man  whose  memory  is  dear  to  icono-bibliophiles,  conceived  the 
idea  of  asking  Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevalier — or  “ H.  Chevallier,” 
as  his  signature  was  then — to  do  a series  of  southern  costumes,  as  a 
continuation  of  his  “ Costumes  Normands.”  The  artist  undertook 
a commission  to  supply  a hundred  drawings  to  the  publisher  at 
35  francs  apiece. 

These  designs — line  and  pen  drawings,  with  the  shading  washed 
in  with  Chinese  ink  and  coloured  with  flat  tints — seemed  hardly 
finished  enough,  and  as  Chevallier  took  no  notice  of  this  objection 
and  in  no  way  altered  his  method,  the  contract  fell  through  after  the 
delivery  of  the  third  dozen. 

A score  of  them,  engraved  by  Gatine,  were  published  under  the 
title  of  “ Travestissements.”  They  show,  despite  a certain  stiffness 
and  a trace  of  gaucherie^  that  comprehension  of  clothing  and  that 
sense  of  harmony  in  adjustment  which  were  destined  to  make  the 
young  artist  the  creator  of  so  many  original  and  delightful  costumes. 
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Tearing  himself  away  at  last  from  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  taken 
so  strong  a hold  of  him,  after  many  unfulfilled  promises  to  his 
parent,  Chevallier  was  back  in  Paris  in  June,  1828.  “Second 
Epoch  ” he  wrote  at  the  head  of  a blank  page  in  his  diary.  It 
was  indeed  a new  epoch  which  was  about  to  begin — an  epoch 
whence,  from  a rather  dull  chrysalis,  was  soon  to  emerge,  airy  and 
brilliant  and  universally  admired,  the  butterfly  Gavarni. 
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ER OF  FASHIONS— HUMORIST- 
SATIRIST— BOOK  ILLUSTRATOR. 

THE  first  year  in  Paris  was,  however,  so  far  as  artistic  production  is 
concerned,  in  no  way  better  than  those  he  had  just  spent  in  the 
South.  He  succeeded  in  getting  some  commercial  drawings  to  do, 
composed  some  vignettes  for  Beranger’s  songs,  did  some  fancy 
costumes,  diableries  and  grotesques,  a number  of  little  sketches,  and 
some  large  insipid  pen  lithographs  intended  to  be  funny.  In  addi- 
tion one  may  mention  a collection  of  Pyrenean  scenes  and  costumes 
in  coloured  lithography,  three  plates  of  the  “ Cris  de  Paris,”  signed 
Chevallier,  also  two  small  plates,  “ Les  Blanchisseuses  ” and  “ Le 
Marchand  de  Lunettes,”  the  second  printing  of  which  was  to  bear 
the  pseudonym  destined  to  make  his  real  name  forgotten.  The 
date,  June  1829,  marks  in  curious  fashion  the  precise  moment  of 
transition.  All  these  things,  it  may  be  said,  were  clumsy  and  poor 
in  treatment,  thin  in  design,  and  lacking  invention — in  no  way 
Parisian,  in  a word. 

A garret  comrade  who  did  miniatures  for  Switzerland,  introduced 
him  to  a big  printseller  and  dealer  in  objects  of  art,  who  was 
disposed  to  accept  the  first  two  drawings  the  young  artist  submitted 
to  him,  and  they  came  to  an  understanding  over  the  publication  of 
a series  of  “ Pyrenean  Costumes.”  When  it  came  to  the  question 
of  a signature,  young  Chevallier,  full  of  pleasant  memories  of  the 
Midi,  had  an  inspiration,  and  signed  himself  on  the  spot  “ Gavarni.” 
The  flagstaff  was  in  his  hand  ; all  he  needed  now  to  mount 
victoriously  to  fame,  was  to  drape  that  staff  with  the  colours  of  his 
genius. 

It  was  some  years  still  before  he  became  master  of  his  art  and  found 
his  true  direction.  The  plates  he  was  doing  at  that  time  for  “ La 
Mode,”  founded  by  Emile  de  Girardin  in  1830,  have,  of  course,  a 
precision  combined  with  a grace  and  an  artistic  touch  which  render 
them  far  more  than  mere  models  of  hats  or  patterns  of  dresses  and 
mantles.  They  remain,  not  only  as  documents  of  surprising  exact- 
ness in  ensemble  and  detail,  but  as  works  of  art,  such  is  the  harmony 
of  their  arrangement,  the  charm  of  the  Jigurines  on  whom  the 
costumes  are  displayed,  the  lively,  unconscious  grace  of  their  shapely 
shoulders  and  the  bright  eyes  lighting  up  their  saucy  faces  with 
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mirth.  But  Gavarni  knew  there  was  better  work  than  that  in  him, 
and  knew  too  that  he  would  never  succeed  in  freeing  himself  of  it 
until  after  a prolonged  encounter  with  nature.  His  whole  thought 
and  purpose  was  to  do  true  work,  and  just  as  during  his  long 
wanderings  in  the  South  he  had  done  numberless  sketches  of 
costumes,  local  types,  and  rural  scenes,  so  now  he  set  himself  to 
draw  untiringly  the  people  and  things  around  him  amid  the  infinite 
and  ever-changing  variety  of  Paris.  It  was  no  superficial  re- 
semblance that  he  sought,  but  rather  the  inner  life  of  his  subjects  ; 
by  amassing  forms  he  gave  them  so  visible,  so  articulate  a sense  that 
at  a later  period  he  was  able  to  say  of  his  legends  that  he  did  not 
have  to  seek  them,  but  that  he  wrote  them  simply  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  figures  he  had  drawn.  Thus  it  was  that  he  formed  a 
personal  style,  that  he  acquired  the  faculty  of  invention  and  execution 
demanded  by  the  marvellous  abundance  of  his  production,  that  he 
was  able  to  combine  to  so  supreme  a degree  originality  of  facture 
with  sincerity  of  observation. 

During  this  year,  1830,  which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Restoration 
amid  almost  universal  unpopularity,  Gavarni  perpetrated  two  political 
caricatures  aimed  at  Charles  and  his  family.  One  of  these  two  litho- 
graphs bears  the  suggestive  title,  “ Vieux  Habits  ! Vieux  Galons !” 
the  other  is  called  “ Le  Ballon  Perdu.”  The  King,  the  Duke  and 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  far  uglier  than  nature  had  made  them, 
are  clinging  desperately  to  the  car  of  a balloon  which  is  carrying 
them  away  into  the  clouds,  together  with  their  flag  covered  with 
fieurs-de-lys. 

I do  not  believe  another  political  caricature — properly  so  called — 
is  to  be  found  in  all  Gavarni’s  work.  That  styled  “ La  Peine  de 
Mort,”  an  enormous  tripe-seller  out  of  which  Philippon  made 
“ Mademoiselle  Desiree,”  cannot  really,  thus  transformed,  be  laid  to 
Gavarni’s  account.  Public  events  left  him  mostly  indifferent  ; all 
his  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  human  face  and 
form  as  seen  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  Moreover,  while 
having  nothing  of  the  revolutionary  temperament,  it  revolted  his 
chivalrous  nature  to  put  his  pencil  at  the  service  of  this  or  that 
party  animosity  or  interest,  especially  when  it  came  to  flattering 
popular  opinion  by  rending  the  fallen. 

Here  are  a few  lines  in  a letter  to  Louis  Leroy  in  which  he 
condenses  with  sufficient  clearness  his  political  and  social  ideas  : 
“ Because  I belong  to  the  people  I hate  the  populace.  Because  I 
think  I understand  and  feel  its  dignity,  1 regret  to  see  it  so  derogated. 
The  street  cad  and  the  dandy  are  animals  practically,  and  equally 
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removed  from  the  man  ; but,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the 
one  stinks  and  the  other  smells  nice,  so  I like  the  other  best,  though 
I don’t  care  much  for  him.” 

Following  the  publication  in  the  “ Artiste  ” and  by  Rittner  of  the 
dozen  lithographs  composing  the  continuation  of  the  “ Physio- 
nomies  de  la  population  de  Paris,”  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eight  plates  of  “ Travestissements,”  Gavarni  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  soon  became  its  favourite.  He  had  joined  the 
staff  of  the  “ Charivari,”  with  which  he  was  destined  to  be  long 
connected,  and  already  he  had  justified  the  lines  devoted  to  him  in 
the  “ Souvenirs  ” of  M.  de  Chennevieres  : “ What  loving,  youthful 
verve  in  the  chaiming  heads  and  figures,  in  the  supple  and  capricious 
movements,  of  these  fine  creatures,  reckless  from  poverty  and  corrupt 
to  the  marrow  ! At  that  time  we  were  all  mad  about  Gavarni, 
about  his  pencil,  his  legends,  just  as  soon  after  we  got  mad  over 
Musset.” 

No  one  will  expect  a review  of  all  the  lithographs  and  metal 
engravings  which  Gavarni  published  in  album  form,  or  which 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers  like  “ L’ Artiste,”  “ Le 
Charivari,”  “Le  Musee  des  Families,”  “Le  Caricature,”  “La  Figaro,” 
“La  Renaissance,”  “Le  Bulletin  de  I’Ami  des  Arts,”  “La  Sylphide,” 
“ La  Revue  et  Gazette  musicale,”  “ The  Illustrated  London  News,” 
“ L’lllustration,”  “ Le  Bossu,”  the  “ Puppet  Show,”  “ Paris,”  etc. 
One  cannot  here  re-make  the  Maherault  catalogue,  which,  I may  say, 
certain  faults  of  commission,  and  more  of  omission,  apart — faults 
inherent  to  work  of  this  kind — is  extremely  well  done.  We  must 
be  content  to  recall  hastily  the  titles  of  most  of  Gavarni’s  works, 
giving  a word  or  two  to  the  most  important,  and  dwelling  an  instant 
on  such  as  may  seem  to  be  not  so  well  known  as  they  should  be. 
After  the  success  of  the  “Etudes  d’Enfants  ” and  the  “Journal  des 
Gens  du  Monde”  venture  (1833,  1834),  to  each  of  the  nineteen 
issues  of  which  he  contributed  one  or  two  plates  (of  which  I shall 
have  something  to  say  presently  in  considering  Gavarni  as  writer), 
he  published  one  after  the  other  the  one  hundred  and  six  plates  of 
the  “ Musee  des  Costumes,”  the  thirty-one  of  the  “ Coulisses,”  and 
the  fourteen  “ Actrices.”  He  had  been  in  conflict  with  creditors 
and  bailiffs,  had  passed  a term  of  imprisonment — more  to  the  profit 
of  his  art  than  to  the  extinction  of  his  debt — in  Clichy  jail,  and  for 
the  first,  and  I believe  the  only,  time  in  his  life  had  been  really  and 
profoundly  moved  by  love  for  a woman,  a sort  of  courtesan  of  a 
rather  humble  type,  named  Arsene  ; and  the  separation  cost  him 
severe  anguish.  Thus  he  was  fully  equipped,  thanks  to  his  studies, 
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his  struggles,  and  his  sorrow,  and  ripe  for  the  making  of  masterpieces. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  “ Charivari,”  anxious  to  continue  the 
success  it  had  just  won  by  Daumier’s  “Robert  Macaire”  series,  asked 
Gavarni  to  do  a series  as  a pendant,  under  the  style  of  “ Madame 
Robert  Macaire.”  Gavarni  demurred,  as  he  considered  that  a female 
Robert  Macaire  could  hardly  be  different  materially  from  the  other, 
and  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  of  a repetition.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
did  not  care  to  seem  to  be  exploiting  the  ideas  of  his  rival  Daumier, 
of  whom,  moreover,  he  was  very  fond,  and  whose  work  he  admired 
sincerely.  So  he  gave  the  “ Charivari  ” instead  the  “ Fourberies  des 
Femmes  en  matiere  de  sentiments,”  in  sixty-four  drawings,  which 
were  followed  by  thirty-four  more  entitled  “ La  Boite  aux  Lettres.” 
From  that  date  (1838)  onward,  costume,  which  hitherto  had  been 
the  principal  object,  became  the  accessory  in  Gavarni’s  work.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  a painter  of  manners,  but  a humorist  with  a 
point  of  satire  which  was  to  grow  keener  and  keener. 

The  various  stages  in  Gavarni’s  career  from  1839  to  1846,  his 
success  increasing  year  by  year,  are  marked  by  “ Les  Etudiants,” 
“ Les  Lorettes,”  “ Le9ons  et  Conseils,”  “Nuances  et  Sentiments,” 
“ La  Politique  des  Femmes,”  “ Les  Enfants  Terribles” — this  last  an 
excursion  into  hitherto  unexplored  territory,  and  completed  later  by 
the  fine  plates  of  the  “Meres  de  famille”  and  the  “Parents  Terribles” 
— the  “ Musiciens  comiques  ou  pittoresques,”  the  “ Physionomies  de 
Chanteurs,”  the  “ Carnaval,”  the  “ Debardeurs,”  the  “ Foire  aux 
Amours,”  etc.  etc. 

In  1846  he  began  the  “ GEuvres  Nouvelles  ” which  was  finished 
in  the  following  year,  and  contained  among  other  series,  the 
“ Impressions  de  Menage,”  the  “ Affiches  Illustrees,”  the  subject 
of  which  is  still  so  curiously  modern  ; “ Baliverneries  Parisiennes,” 
the  “ Parfait  Creancier,”  “ Faits  et  gestes  des  Proprietaires,”  and 
the  ten  plates  of  the  “ Chemin  de  Toulon,”  in  which,  growing 
stern  and  tragical,  while  losing  naught  of  his  grace  and  facility  of 
execution,  he  treats  with  remarkable  energy  a subject  worthy  of 
Hogarth  himself. 

On  the  2 1 St  of  November,  1847,  Gavarni  set  out  for  London, 
where  he  knew  himself  to  be  as  popular  and  as  much  admired  as  in 
Paris.  There  he  was  warmly  and  courteously  received  by  men  of 
letters,  artists,  and  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  piqued  them- 
selves on  the  possession  of  intellectual  culture  and  taste.  He  meant 
to  depict  English  society  life,  and  in  a series  of  enchanting  litho- 
graphs, with  pencil  and  brush,  at  once  enthusiastic  and  respectful,  to 
show  the  great  parks,  the  halls  and  mansions  of  London  and  the 
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fetes  given  therein  by  rich  noblemen  and  commoners,  to  picture  the 
haughty  grace  of  the  ladies,  the  rosy-cheeked  babies,  the  superb 
liveries,  the  fashionable  sports,  Windsor,  Rotten  Row,  Levees,  and 
Drawing  Rooms.  What  homage  would  not  the  great  Parisian 
artist  pay  to  British  society  ! 

Projects  such  as  these  may  have  been  floating  in  his  mind  when 
he  left  France,  and  perhaps  for  a time  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
But  the  street  scenes,  the — to  him — new  aspects  of  popular  life  in 
taverns  and  shops,  on  the  public  highways,  the  types  of  the  London 
mob,  so  different  from  those  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  at  once  seized 
his  attention  and  never  released  their  hold.  A publication  was 
started  under  the  title  of  “ Gavarni  in  London,”  and  the  big  illus- 
trated journals  in  London  and  Paris  were  full  of  his  drawings,  most 
of  them  being  devoted  to  the  humbler  and  more  picturesque 
callings,  to  the  manners  and  the  appearance  of  the  people.  The 
man  with  the  hot  potato  can,  the  beggar  woman  carrying  a “ lent  ” 
child,  the  carman  and  his  home,  the  Chelsea  pensioner,  pickpockets 
of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  dog  and  rat  fights,  and  bloody  and  some- 
times fatal  boxing  matches. 

And  if  he  interrupted  this  procession  of  the  herd  by  the  vision  of 
some  dashing  carriage  and  pair,  or  of  a group  of  bare-necked  ladies  in 
their  box  at  the  theatre,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  his 
interest  being  evidently  far  stronger  in  the  masses  than  in  the  classes. 
He  stayed  in  Great  Britain  four  years,  and  during  that  time  made 
a journey  to  Scotland  with  Bouquet  the  pastellist.  This  trip 
counted  for  something  in  Gavarni’s  artist  life.  He  brought  back 
water-colours,  drawings,  and  lithographs  wherein  he  had  “ fixed  ” 
his  souvenirs  of  Edinburgh,  and  especially  the  Canongate  quarter, 
where  girls  with  more  beauty  than  virtue  used  to  pass  by  bare-footed 
and  almost  in  rags.  Here  it  was  he  did  the  “ Highland  Piper,” 
surrounded  by  a group  of  listeners,  a plate  which  is  perhaps  his 
masterpiece.  It  was  one  of  a series  of  nine,  published  by  Rowney, 
of  London,  under  the  title  of  “ Studies  : Rustic  Groups  of  Figures.” 
The  de  Goncourts  note  that  these  lithographs  have  a luminosity  such 
as  he  had  not  attained  in  France.  “They  shine,”  said  the  brothers, 
“ with  the  white  light  of  England.”  The  remark  is  just,  but  it  is 
what  may  be  called  an  intermittent  truth,  in  no  way  contradictory 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  fog  painters. 

The  longer  Gavarni  stayed  in  England,  the  more  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  mysterious  and  tragic  misery  of  the  scum  of  the 
population,  and  his  misanthropy,  growing  day  by  day,  inspired  in 
him  the  most  lugubrious  visions,  such  as  his  “ Gin,”  or  that 
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lamentable,  tattered  woman  walking  in  the  rain,  followed  by  a great, 
skinny  girl,  half-naked  and  emaciated,  and  by  a string  of  ragged 
children,  with  hydrocephalous  heads,  distended  stomachs,  and 
crooked,  fleshless  legs.  This  he  marked  with  the  true  and  terrible 
label  : “ Misere  et  ses  Petits.” 

While  plunging  further  and  further  into  his  study  of  the  London 
slums  and  their  denizens,  his  mind  reverted  eagerly  to  mathematical 
theory  and  research.  At  the  same  time  he  produced  from  sketches 
sent  him  by  his  friends  Guys  and  Chandellier,  a series  of  wood 
blocks  representing  scenes  in  the  Revolution  of  February,  which 
were  published  in  the  “ Illustrated  London  News.”  These  drawings 
which,  if  I may  so  term  it,  were  purely  descriptive,  gave  him  a 
desire  to  express  his  personal  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  he  did  not  approve  at  all.  So  he  did  several  plates, 
in  the  spirit  not  of  caricature  but  of  political  satire,  for  “ Le  Bossu,” 
the  journal  “ run  ” by  De  la  Hodde.  He  would  have  done  others 
probably  had  he  not  discovered  that  De  la  Hodde  was  a spy.  He 
severed  his  connection  with  that  paper  and  its  director,  and  satisfied 
his  critical  yearnings  in  a series  published  by  the  “ Illustrated 
London  News  ” to  illustrate  Reybaud’s  famous  book,  “ Jerome 
Paturot  a la  recherche  de  la  meilleure  des  Republiques.” 
Nevertheless,  English  “ Society  ” could  not  forgive  the  French 
artist  for  treating  them  with  so  much  neglect,  and  betraying  all 
their  hopes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  became  known 
that  Gavarni,  after  being  informed  of  the  Queen’s  wish  to  have  her 
portrait  painted  by  him,  after  having  fixed  a day  for  the  sitting  and 
sent  his  box  of  water-colours  to  the  palace,  had  failed  to  keep  the 
appointment  ? This  action  was  the  reverse  of  graceful  ; indeed,  it 
was  most  discourteous.  But  the  artist,  who  felt  some  self-reproach 
later,  was  at  the  time  in  his  misanthropic  mood,  and  he  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  to  incur  the  censure  and  the  attacks  of  “The 
Times  ” and  other  English  journals. 

Back  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1851,  Gavarni  undertook  to  provide 
one  lithograph  each  day  to  a new  daily  paper,  the  “ Paris,”  founded 
by  the  Comte  de  Villedeuil,  and  he  kept  to  his  bargain  during  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  that  journal’s  existence.  In  it 
appeared,  under  the  general  title  of  “ Masques  et  Visages,”  the 
series  known  as  “ Les  Partageuses,”  the  “ Lorettes  vieillies,”  the 
“ Propos  de  Thomas  Vireloque,”  the  “ Histoire  de  Politiquer,” 
“ Les  Maris  me  font  toujours  rire,”  “ Les  Bohemes,”  “ Etudes 
d’Androgynes,”  “ Les  Anglais  chez  eux,”  “ I’Ecole  des  Pierrots,” 
“ Les  Invalides  du  Sentiment,”  “ Manieres  de  voir  les  Voyageurs,” 
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“ Les  Petits  mordent,”  “ Ce  qui  se  fait  dans  les  meilleures  Societes,” 
“Piano,”  “ Histoire  d’en  dire  deux,”  “Messieurs  du  Feuilleton,” 
etc.  Add  to  these  two  hundred  plates,  which  under  the  style  ot 
“ Par  ci  par  la  ” and  “ Physionomies  parisiennes,”  complete  the 
“ Masques  et  Visages,”  the  “ Nuits  de  Paris,”  the  album  of  Mme. 
Jeanne  Gavarni’s  songs,  the  “ Parisiens,”  the  “ Toquades,”  and  the 
forty  beautiful  plates  entitled  “ D’apres  nature”  (1859),  and  we 
have  a complete  list  of  Gavarni’s  engraved  work,  or  at  least  of  all 
that  is  accessible  to  everybody. 

Needless  to  refer  to  the  few  drawings  which  he  did  for  the 
“ Temps,”  which  all  too  clearly  betray  fatigue  and  decline. 

From  the  titles  of  several  ot  his  series  it  will  be  seen  that 
Gavarni  remained  faithful  to  the  subjects  which  he  had  handled 
with  so  much  success  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  But  these  subjects 
have  grown  old  with  him  : his  pretty  girls,  his  Jilles  de  plaisir^  have 
turned  into  terrible  old  women,  cooking  up  doubtful  stews  in  the 
concierge’s  box,  or  hawking  matches,  or  sweeping  out  the  gutter  ; 
the  boatmen,  the  debardeurs,  and  the  chicarts  have  taken  to  hospital, 
and  appear  before  us  pitiable  in  their  decrepitude  or  grotesque 
in  persistently  posing  as  lame  lions.  His  vision  of  things,  once  so 
gay,  so  dainty,  so  joyous,  has  grown  darkened  and  full  of  the  irony 
of  disenchantment  ; his  characters  teach  not  repentance,  but  the 
horror  and  the  disgust  of  youthful  follies  cruelly,  ignobly  punished. 
The  words  they  utter  or  suggest  are  rough  and  bitter,  and  morosely 
satirical  in  tone. 

This  misanthropic  spirit,  or  rather  this  disheartened  lassitude 
mingled  with  a contempt  for  everything — a contempt  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  hatred  were  it  not  that  a touch  of  chaff  is  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  utterances — is  condensed  in  a single 
type.  I refer  to  Thomas  Vireloque,  who,  with  the  Robert  Macaire 
of  Daumier  and  the  Jean  Hiroux  of  Henry  Monnier,  completes  a 
trio  in  which,  thanks  to  the  philosophic  loftiness  of  his  views  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  an  egoism  which  parades  itself  without  hope 
of  profit,  solely  for  the  refined  pleasure  of  being  at  once  subtle  and 
cynical,  he  occupies  the  culminating  point  of  the  symbolical  triangle. 
This  already  long  enumeration  of  the  sets  or  series  engraved  by 
Gavarni  is,  let  it  be  said,  far  from  including  the  whole  of  his  works. 
There  exist  many  plates  belonging  to  no  series  whatever,  such  as 
the  “ Premier  de  I’an  de  I’ouvrier,”  “ Les  Forts  de  la  Halle,”  the 
“ Balayeur,”  and  the  “ Marchand  de  Ferraille,”  many  of  which  are 
of  extreme  beauty.  A large  number  of  them  might  be  found  in 
the  elegant  annual  publications  which  were  so  much  in  fashion 
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during  the  “ Romantisme  ” period  ; for  the  publishers  were  not 
always  content  with  borrowing  their  steel  engravings  from  English 
“ Keepsakes,”  Thus  my  friend  B.  H,  Gausseron,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  these  literary  albums  and  illustrated  annuals,  points 
out  to  me  that  apart  from  the  well-known  “ Gens  de  Paris,”  which 
adorn  the  “ Tiroir  du  Diable,”  there  are  several  engravings 
“after”  Gavarni  in  the  “Livre  de  Beaute”  or  “ Keepsake  for  1854,” 
published  by  Leo  Lespes,  chez  Adolphe  Blondeau,  and  he  has  shown 
me  the  four  large  lithographs  from  the  collection  published  by  Curmer 
about  1845,  under  the  title  of  “ La  Giralda.” 

The  “ steel  engravings  ” in  Leo  Lespes’  book  would  seem  to  have 
been  based  on  certain  fancy  costume  or  fashion  plates  in  Gavarni’s 
first  manner.  The  engraver,  who  signed  himself  N.  Desnadryl,  pre- 
served in  them  the  appearance  of  the  master’s  drawing  on  the  stone. 
There  are  three  figures  of  women,  one  wearing  a fanciful  mediaeval 
costume  of  velvet  bordered  with  swansdown,  presenting  that  contrast 
of  black-and-white  wherefrom  Gavarni  was  wont  to  obtain  such 
beautiful  and,  at  times,  such  powerful  effects.  A second  represents 
a young  woman,  in  a close  bonnet,  holding  her  dark,  broad-striped 
sash  and  her  white  parasol,  with  her  skirts  blown  round  her  by  a 
gust  of  wind  which  is  tossing  the  arbutus  trees  behind  her.  The 
third  is  seated,  her  costume,  with  its  knots  and  embroideries,  tassels 
and  pompons,  suggesting  Andalusia.  All  three  have  the  long,  delicate 
profile — innocent,  dreamy,  but  mischievous,  the  beautiful  tapering 
hands,  and  the  dainty  little  feet  so  provokingly  arched,  that  mark  the 
master’s  drawings  of  young  women. 

The  four  “La  Giralda”  lithographs,  two  of  them  especially,  deserve 
to  rank  among  the  artist’s  finest  productions.  One  is  called  “ La 
Captive.”  She  springs  more  directly  from  the  “ Orientales  ” than 
from  that  of  Andre  Chenier.  On  a wide  divan  of  pale-coloured 
cloth,  against  a dark  heavy  curtain,  beyond  which  one  perceives 
graceful  colonnettes  standing  out  against  the  deep  blackness  of  the 
apartment,  a woman  is  lying  on  cushions,  her  supple  form  almost 
entirely  enveloped  in  white  garments,  her  arms  crossed  over  her  bare 
breasts  ; her  head  is  drooping,  and  there  is  a melancholy  smile  in 
the  half-closed  eyes,  as,  gentle  and  resigned,  she  dreams  her  inward 
dream.  The  other — “Gentille  Bachelette”  it  is  called  in  the  text — 
flees  across  the  country,  so  light  that  she  scarce  touches  the  ground, 
while  in  the  background  a band  of  elves  is  faintly  visible.  Neither 
in  face  nor  figure  is  there  any  expression  of  fear  or  anger,  nor  even 
of  conscious  and  deliberate  haste.  On  she  goes,  with  bust  and  hands 
advanced,  and  eyes  fixed  as  though  in  a dream — as  would  a som- 
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nambulist  or  one  hypnotised.  The  third  is  a very  beautiful  drawing 
of  an  Eastern  woman,  with  pure  profile  and  lips  voluptuous  but 
scornful  and  firm — some  Cypriote  carried  off  quite  young  for  the 
harem  of  some  pacha  ; her  original  might  well  have  been  met  in 
the  salons  frequented  by  Gavarni.  In  her  right  hand  she  grasps  a 
long  dagger,  and  in  her  great  eyes,  ever  on  the  watch,  one  sees  the 
desire  to  strike  her  master  that  she  may  live  free  or  die  with  her 
lover.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  a remarkable  series  is  the  portrait 
of  a man  in  studio  dress — loose  coat  turned  up  at  the  wrists,  and 
showing  his  shirt,  a carelessly  tied  foulard  round  his  neck,  right  hand 
in  pocket,  and  the  left,  marvellously  drawn,  holding  a half-smoked 
cigarette.  The  young  and  virile  head,  crowned  with  masses  of  long 
dark  hair,  wayward  and  silky,  and  framed  by  a well-tended  beard  ; 
the  full  lips,  wearing  the  calm,  contented  smile  of  vigour  in  repose  ; 
the  direct  and  limpid  gaze  of  the  well-opened  eyes  ; the  clean-cut 
but  not  too  hard  outline  of  the  well-made  nose,  with  sensitive 
nostrils  ; the  luminous  meplats  of  the  broad  serene  brow  ; the  cheek, 
on  which  one  seems  to  see  the  colour  and  the  bloom  of  a fruit  at  the 
very  moment  of  reaching  maturity — all  this  makes  up  an  ensemble  of 
striking  beauty.  “ This  magnificent  plate,”  to  quote  from  the 
detailed  notice  which  accompanies  it,  “ in  which  the  lithographic 
process  rivals  the  finest  effects  of  the  graver,  is  at  once  a portrait  and 
a study.  It  is  in  this  latter  quality  alone  that  the  artist  allows  us  to 
present  it  to  our  readers.” 

When  one  desires  to  see  Gavarni  as  he  was  in  his  best  moments  and 
at  the  height  of  his  talent  and  his  fame,  it  is  to  this  portrait  that 
one  must  turn. 

These  plates,  contributed  to  literary  collections  or  hrins  like  “ La 
Giralda,”  would  not  suffice  to  enable  one  to  place  Gavarni  among 
the  great  book  illustrators  of  that  romantic  period,  in  which  the  art 
of  illustration  revived  and  flourished  with  such  exuberant  originality. 
But  he  had  a good  share  in  the  movement,  and  although  his 
productions  in  this  department  may  be  very  unequal,  none  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  interpret  the  letterpress  by  the  drawing,  or  to 
associate  the  figure  on  the  wood  with  the  typographical  text.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  understood 
and  with  his  pencil  translated  the  “Juif  Errant”  of  Eugene  Sue. 
His  illustrations  of  Hoffmann’s  fantastic  tales  and  Balzac’s  “ Paris 
Marie”  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  woodcuts  in  “The  Wandering 
Jew.”  The  “ Diable  a Paris,”  by  Hetzel  (1845),  contains  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  twelve  wood-block  plates,  hors  texte,  by  the 
fertile  artist.  Let  me  repeat  that  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 
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book  was  an  excellent  advertisement  for  the  publishers,  who  were 
almost  fighting  for  his  drawings.  Among  all  the  publications  of 
that  period  in  which  his  work  is  to  be  found,  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Daumier,  Monnier,  de  (frandville,  Traviere,  Pelez,  Deveria, 
Johannot,  and  many  others,  I will  name  only  “ Le  Prisme,”  described 
as  the  “ moral  encyclopedia  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  published  by 
Curmer  in  1841.  There  one  finds  chapters  on  street  musicians, 
vendors  of  novelties,  summer  dances,  and  the  auctioneer,  illustrated 
by  sketches  in  the  same  vein  as  those  of  the  “ Physiologies.” 

In  an  article  by  M.  Eugene  Forgues,  published  by  “ Le  Livre,”  and 
already  quoted,  are  to  be  found  details  of  interest  about  the  books 
illustrated  by  Gavarni,  particularly  about  those  amusing  little  physio- 
logies which  give  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  Parisian  life  under  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  cite  hurriedly  the  works  in  which  one  finds  his  most 
important  and  most  amusing  sketches  : “ Le  Musee  pour  rire,”  by 
Louis  Huart  and  Maurice  Alhoy  ; “ Paris  au  XIX.  Siecle,”  “ Les 
Anglais  peints  par  eux-memes,”  by  La  Bedolliere  ; “ Les  Etrangers 
a Paris”  and  “ Les  Fran9ais  peints  par  eux-memes,”  by  “Old  Nick,” 
the  pseudonym  of  Emile  Forgues,  Gavarni’s  great  and  constant 
friend  ; “Les  Petits  Fran^ais,”  “Le  Museum  Parisien,”  the  “Contes 
du  Chanoine  Schmid,”  the  “ Petits  Mysteres  de  I’Opera,”  the 
“ Theatre  de  Scribe,”  the  “ Grande  Ville,”  by  Paul  de  Kock,  etc. 

We  must  place  apart  the  “ Perles  et  Parures,”  by  Mery,  a book  for 
which  he  did  a set  of  curious  engravings — “ copper  plates,  very  lightly 
worked,  with  washings  in  colour  in  a frame  of  lace-paper,”  in  which 
one  discovers  “a  vague  return  to  the  mannered  method,  the  ‘precious’ 
and  involved  aspect  of  his  early  work  ” (Eugene  Forgues). 
Subsequently  he  illustrated  the  “ Dame  aux  Camelias,”  the  “ Petits 
bonheurs  de  la  Vie,”  and  the  “ Symphonies  de  I’Hiver,”  by  Jules 
Janin  ; the  “ Mille  et  une  Nuits,”  the  “ Contes  de  Fees,”  by 
Mme.  de  Beaumont;  the  “ Fables-Proverbes  ” of  Berlot-Chapuit  ; 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Gulliver,”  and  “ Gil  Bias”  (1863).  But  this 
was  only  occasional  work,  revealing  but  now  and  then  just  a flash  of 
the  old  talent. 
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GAVARNI  AS  PAINTER. 

GAVARNFS  original  drawings  are  innumerable.  It  is  ’hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  his  engraved  work  reproduces  ^enough ; of  them 
to  allow  one  to  follow,  as  we  have  been  doing,  throughout  the 
diverse  subjects  he  treats,  the  modifications  of  his  manner,  the  rapid 
advance  and  the  slow  decline  of  his  genius. 

But  Gavarni  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pencil,  nor  with  the  instru- 
ments of  the  engraver  on  stone,  or  even  on  metal.  He  painted  a 
great  number  of  water-colours,  several  of  which  are  of  high  value. 
From  the  time  of  his  Pyrenean  excursions  he  did  sepias  and  wash- 
drawings  of  landscapes  and  costumes.  As  we  have  seen  already,  the 
drawings  done  for  la  Mesangere  were  in  flat  tones  coloured.  Little 
by  little  his  water-colours  followed — at  a distance,  it  is  true — the 
evolution  of  his  drawing,  lost  their  timidity,  their  early  awkward- 
ness, became  independent  of  the  pencil  foundation,  and  developed 
into  real  painting,  unmarked  however  by  strong  accent. 

His  journey  to  England  marks  the  transformation  of  his  talent  as  a 
water-colourist.  Then  and  there  it  was  that  he  discovered  the 
process  which  was  to  endow  his  water-colour  painting  with  the 
solidity,  the  brilliance,  and  the  strength  of  effect  of  oils.  He  himself 
explained  the  secret  of  his  method  in  the  following  terms  : “ The 
water-colour  is  black  ; it  is  brilliant  only  when  you  spread  it  out 
under  the  brush  ; but  dry  it  is  dull  and  dead.  One  cannot  obtain 
the  peach-like  tone  of  the  skin  save  by  means  of  gouache  distributed 
with  water.”  Thus  he  stopped  at  the  “ aquarelle  gouachee  ” after 
many  and  varied  experiments.  He  had  even  tried  pastels  in  order 
to  get  that  downy  plush-like  appearance  which  gives  so  natural  and 
so  charming  a tone  to  the  skin  and  to  the  nuances  of  fabrics.  And 
he  kept  on  improving  even  this  “ aquarelle  gouachee,”  changing  the 
proportions,  or  combining  it  with  other  elements — -fusain,  sanguine^ 
Chinese  ink,  pen  strokes,  papers  of  different  grains  and  different 
colours.  For  a short  time  he  failed  through  trying  to  give  his 
water-colours  the  values  of  oils.  But  he  soon  recovered  from  his 
error  and  remodelled  his  process  in  such  a way  as  to  turn  out  his 
water-colours  “ quite  luminous,  all  striped  with  rays  and  beams, 
charming  in  their  broken  shades  of  pinks  and  greens  and  faint  blues, 
amidst  which  at  times  dark  and  muddy  tones  produced  secret  effects.” 
On  rare  occasions  he  compressed  his  method,  became  minute,  and 
carried  finish  in  detail  to  its  furthest  limits,  without  lessening  the 
broad  impression  of  the  whole.  This  was  when  he  decided  to  paint 
a portrait  or  did  the  few  fans  that  Duvellero,  the  celebrated  fan-maker, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him. 
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The  last  water-colours  on  which  he  worked  were  intended  to  illustrate 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1866.  “ L’lllustration  ” published 

them  in  fac-simile.  The  brothers  de  Goncourt  who  had  seen  the 
originals,  commented  on  his  ambition  to  rival  certain  English 
lithotints,  lightly  bistred  in  the  blacks,  and  blued  in  other  parts. 
There  are  few  modern  collections  which  do  not  contain  one  or  more 
water-colours  by  Gavarni,  Numerous  as  are  the  artist’s  original 
works,  many  forgeries  are  to  be  found  ; and  the  collector  does  well 
who  mistrusts  his  flair  as  a connoisseur,  attaching  no  importance  to 
what  the  dealer  tells  him,  but  taking  care  that  he  is  furnished  with 
every  guarantee  of  authenticity. 

Among  the  collections  richest  in  genial  and  genuine  Gavarni  water- 
colours are  those  of  M.  Beurdeley,  rue  de  Clichy,  M.  Bianchi,  rue 
Jean-Goujon,  and  M.  Olry,  Souvilly,  Eure.  Our  public  treasure- 
houses,  too,  have  important  specimens  of  the  master’s  painted  works. 
Enough  to  mention  that  which  all  the  world  may  admire  in  the 
Louvre  above  the  legend  “ Un  Mauvais  quart  d’Heure.”  “ My 
father,”  writes  M.  Pierre  Gavarni,  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
give  me  much  valuable  information,  “ did  more  brilliant,  more 
amusing  things;  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  of  high  artistic  worth.” 
Gavarni  had  one  ambition  which  never  left  him — but  was  never 
realised  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — ^to  paint  in  oils.  The 
de  Goncourts  indeed  tell  us  that  in  the  io\xx  fusain  drawings  in  which 
Marvy,  the  landscapist,  summarized  their  common  studies  in  the 
London  parks — “ Green  London  ” he  called  it — Gavarni  painted 
figures  and  masses  of  people  “ with  brushes  as  fine  as  needles.”  A 
seapiece  which  he  painted  at  Bordeaux  in  June,  1825;  a sketch,  of 
which  he  tells  his  father  the  following  month,  in  which  he  has 
painted  himself  and  his  dog  ; the  two  pictures  he  sent  a little  later 
to  Blaisot  in  order  to  get  some  money ; the  copy  of  a work  by  the 
Dominican  at  which  M.  Leleu  kept  him  working  for  two  months  ; 
the  “ Contrebandier  Espagnol”  in  the  collection  of  M.  Susse,  engraved 
in  the  “Revue  des  Peintres”  in  1834;  an  enseigne  for  the  shop  known 
as  the  “Deux  Pierrots”;  the  quarter-staff  combat  between  Pyrenean 
peasants,  which  belonged  to  the  painter’s  intimate  friend.  Chandelier, 
and  passed  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  M.  Armelhault,  the  compiler 
of  the  catalogue;  and  lastly,  the“Gitana,”  which  the  de  Goncourts 
saw  in  the  possession  of  M.  Pierre  Gavarni.  These  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  water-colourist  a painter  in  oils.  On  the  contrary,  they 
show  that  that  is  what  he  never  was.  Furthermore,  his  son  declares 
the  same  thing,  while  realising  his  inability  to  disabuse  certain 
amateurs  who  pique  themselves  on  having  pictures  “ signed  by  him.” 
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IT  is  perhaps  time,  as  I wrote  but  a short  time  since,  to  inquire  if, 
in  addition  to  being  the  great  virtuoso  of  the  pencil  and  the  un- 
challenged master  of  the  savour-full  lithograph,  Gavarni  was- not  in 
reality  a delightful  prose  writer  and  a great  mathematician. 

It  is  not  easy  to  establish  beyond  doubt  his  claim  to  this  second  title, 
and  I shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  later.  But  his  gifts 
as  a writer — sufficiently  attested  in  the  legends  attached  to  his  draw- 
ings— reveal  themselves  strikingly  in  a large  number  of  newspaper 
articles,  nouvelles^  and  fantaisies^  of  which  the  volume  “ Manieres  de 
Voir  et  Fa9ons  de  Penser”  contains  the  flower  ; and  above  all  in  his 
letters  and  other  documents  wherein  is  recorded  his  random  im- 
pressions, of  which  the  de  Goncourts  have  given  us  some  altogether 
charming  examples.  It  would  really  be  a most  interesting  thing  to 
make  a fresh  selection  from  among  all  these  manuscript  sheets,  and 
out  of  them  extract  material  for  one  or  two  volumes  which  should 
enable  one  to  know  in  the  life  this  most  original  personality,  of  whom 
the  writer  of  the  “ Giralda  ” could  even  then  say  with  perfect  truth, 
“ Even  those  who  study  him  most  closely  would  be  flattering  them- 
selves gratuitously  did  they  dream  of  unravelling  his  thousand  shades 
of  meaning,  for  this  wholly  French  imagination  is  a labyrinth,  so  to 
speak,  alive  and  as  though  lost  in  its  own  windings — an  inextricable 
network  of  shifting  ways  wherein  mocking  analysis  and  melancholy 
doubt  here  and  there  trail  the  threads  that  snap  at  every  instant.” 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  “ Nouveaux  Lundis,”  devoted  three  articles  to 
Gavarni,  in  whom  he  recognised  high  literary  gifts.  These  qualities 
would  stand  out  much  more  clearly  if  only  some  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  publisher  would  issue  a wide  selection  from  his 
correspondence  and  his  papers. 

I do  not  propose  to  recopy  here  his  famous  legends,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  his  biographies,  and  might, 
even  without  drawings  or  vignettes,  be  made  into  a collection  of 
happy  thoughts  and  quips  such  as  should  cause  him  to  rank  second 
to  none  in  satirical  humour  and  philosophy,  and  by  their  naturalness 
and  sincerity  would  raise  him  above  most,  if  not  above  all. 

Nor  need  we  analyse  further  the  morceaux  which  make  up  the 
volume  “ Manieres  de  Voiret  Fa9ons  de  Penser,”  “ Madame  Acker,” 
“Gourmande  et  Curieuse,”  “Les  Jarretieres  de  la  Mariee,”  L’Homme 
seul,”  “ Les  Dragees  pour  un  Manteau,”  etc.  ; little  nouvelles,  written 
between  1831  and  1837,  wherein  the  author  is  seen  to  be  no  less 
elegantly  distinguished  than  was  the  draughtsman  at  that  time,  but 
in  which  we  discover  “ none  of  the  concise  precision  and  the  concrete 
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formula  of  his  grand  style  ” (E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt).  I cannot, 
however,  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a few  passages  from  the 
article  wherewith,  in  December,  1833,  he  started  his  “Journal  des 
Gens  du  Monde,”  in  which  appeared,  with  many  others,  the  majority 
of  the  productions  I have  just  mentioned. 

This  article,  entitled  “ Le  Papillon  Noir,”  and  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a letter  to  “ M.  XXX  ” at  Tarbes — doubtless  his  friend  and  pro- 
tector, the  inspector-geometrician  Leleu — is  exquisitely  expressed. 
“ ’Twas  after  dinner — do  you  remember? — ” he  wrote,  “that  we 
would  go  up  to  the  terrace  to  salute  the  setting  sun  together,  and  go 
into  ecstasies  over  its  glories.  Then  the  orange  rays  would  glide 
over  the  vast  province  laid  out  before  us,  leaving  long  blue  shadows 
behind  the  heights.  And  we  would  gaze  on  the  plain,  all  dotted 
with  villages  and  groves  ; and  away  down  there  the  hillside,  and 
away  down  there  the  mounds,  the  great  domes,  and  the  facets  of  the 
aerial  glaciers,  again  gave  us  back  the  sun  when  he  had  hidden  him- 
self behind  the  ocean.  And  then  you  would  bring  a Lafontaine, 
quite  a little  book,  that  you  would  open  only  a little  bit  at  a time, 
and  you  would  read  me  a Fable.  This  pleasure  you  gave  me  drop 
by  drop  : and  thus  I loved  Lafontaine  dearly  ! Then  once  a fly  fell 
on  the  railing,  and  we  talked  of  the  fly  and  the  spider  watching, 
a brigand  in  ambush,  under  some  bud.  And  we  bent  down  to  watch 
the  crime,  the  smoke  of  my  cigar  playing  about  your  grey  hair. 

“ And  then  the  month  when,  as  a rule,  a case  reached  us  from  Paris. 
How  delighted  we  were  to  get  it  ! Who  but  ourselves  should  have 
the  task  of  taking  out  the  nails,  and  the  pleasure  of  dipping  his 
hand  in  to  find  next  year’s  almanacs  ? We  shared  the  books,  the 
engravings,  the  fine  colours,  the  new  brushes,  especially  the  new 
albums.  Albums  were  the  fashion  then.  These  happy  memories 
came  to  me  this  morning  while  I was  thinking  of  sending  you  this 
paper  ; and  you,  when  you  receive  it,  will  think  of  our  bygone 
winters.” 

And  after  this  opening  Gavarni  started  on  a series  of  little  tales 
and  fantaisies  of  inexpressible  charm  and  delicate  tender  style, 
impregnated  with  poetic  feeling  and  delightful  irony.  These  are 
his  closing  words  : 

“ See,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  had  to  dispense  with  the 
preface!  I become  resigned  as  I cover  my  inkpot  with  its  bronze  ; 
I have  blown  out  my  lamp.  This  morning  the  little  lid  fell  on 
the  floor  and  a black  butterfly  fluttered  in  my  curtains.  Poor 
creature,  it  struggled,  restless  and  in  pain,  as  though  about  to  die. 
The  atmosphere  of  my  dwelling  was  stifling  it,  and  I owed  the 
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thing  its  liberty.  The  window  opened,  the  insect  took  its  flight  ; 
with  buzzing  wings  it  passed  over  my  head.  Farewell,  the  muse 
has  left  me  ! I know  not  what  unhappy  poet  awaited  its  arrival 
that  he  might  take  his  latest  manuscript  to  the  bookseller.” 

As  I turn  the  pages  of  this  “ Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde,”  with 
its  literary  varieties  signed  with  the  name  or  the  initial  of  Gavarni, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  painter — the  peintre  endiable — of 
the  “ Descentes  de  la  Courtille  ” and  the  “ Bal  Chicard  ” was  really 
a mysterious  sentimentalist,  unrecognised  and  uncanny,  whom  for 
the  full  comprehension  of  a curious  public,  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt  and  the  few  other  biographers  who  knew  him  intimately, 
have  not  sufficiently  revealed.  The  task  is  tempting.  The  man 
to  undertake  it  must  be  a man  of  culture,  an  intellectual  polyphil 
with  taste  and  leisure. 

How  strongly  was  Gavarni  imbued  with  the  literary  spirit  is  shown 
by  the  pleasure  he  took  in  writing  verses.  When  Hugo  was  asked 
to  do  something  for  a charitable  purpose,  for  an  album  or  for  some 
publication  on  the  eve  of  its  first  appearance,  he  seldom  failed  to 
send  one  of  the  superb  and  fantastic  drawings  of  which  he  possessed 
the  secret.  Similarly  Gavarni  would  send  poetry.  His  verse  might 
at  times  be  fantastic  ; superb  it  was  not.  Here  is  an  example.  It 
is  an  elegiac  madrigal,  mystic  and  somewhat  obscure,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  “ Diamant-Souvenir  de  litterature  contemporaine,” 
an  octavo  volume,  “ adorned  with  sixteen  English  engravings,”  and 
published  and  edited  by  Louis  Janet.  The  poem  is  called  “ Louise 
— vers  ecrits  sur  I’album  de  Mademoiselle  Elisa  Mercoeur,”  who  had 
apparently  lost  a sister. 

Nous  aurons  sous  nos  pas  des  fleurs  a chaque  aurore ; 

Oui,  mon  ame,  a demain  ! 

Mais  dans  ces  fleurs  d’hier  laissez-moi  voir  encore 
Oil  passait  mon  chemin. 

O mon  ame  ! la-bas  erre  une  ombre  ephemere, 

Enfant  aux  blonds  cheveux  ; 

La  voici  qui  revient,  qui  passe  et  dit  : Mon  fr^re  ! 

Et  me  cherche  des  yeux. 

Autour  de  moi  j’entends  murmurer  : “ Qu’elle  est  belle  ! ” 

Et  tout  bas  une  voix 

Me  parle  du  pass6,  comme  un  bruit  qui  rappelle 
Un  bonheur  d’autrefois. 

Mais  ce  soir  entre  nous  un  voile  se  souleve, 

Ange,  tu  me  souris, 

Car  tu  vois  de  la-bas  ma  piete  qui  reve 
A ce  nom  que  i’ecris. 
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N’as-tu  pas  su  le  mien  a I’heure  oil  tout  s’oublie  : 

Oui,  ta  mere  en  pleurant 
Me  redisait  I’adieu  que  du  bord  de  la  vie 
M’a  jete  son  enfant. 

O ! ne  viens  pas  ainsi,  plein  de  ce  triste  charme, 
Autour  de  moi  fremir  ! 

Pour  ce  livre  leger  je  dois  craindre  une  larme  ; 
Laisse-moi  me  souvenir  ! 

Doux  fantome  ! a le  voir  si  brillant  et  si  frele 
En  son  vol  arrete, 

On  dirait  qu’aux  feuillets  il  s’est  pris  par  une  aile 
Un  phalene  argente. 


This  last  figure  is  certainly  graceful  in  its  simple  hesitancy. 

One  might  come  across  many  verses  like  these,  neither  very  good 
nor  very  bad,  in  many  rhythms  and  on  diverse  subjects,  among 
Gavarni’s  printed  works  and  also  in  MSS.  Indeed,  by  the  fecundity 
and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  he  recalls  certain  great  artists  of  the 
Renaissance. 
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GAVARNI  THE  MATHEMATI- 
CIAN. 

APPRENTICED  to  a maker  of  instruments  of  precision,  for 
whom,  while  still  young,  he  constructed  a sextant  ; a pupil  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  the  machine  drawing  depart- 
ment, Gavarni  was  always  bitten  by  the  desire  for  scientific  research, 
and  the  older  he  grew  the  more  this  transcendental  curiosity  filled 
his  mind.  All  those  who  conversed  with  him  noticed  this  par- 
ticular turn  of  his  mind  ; some  laughed  at  it  as  a mania,  others 
showed  an  undisguised  feeling  ot  regret  that  a man  so  brilliantly 
endowed  should  lack  balance  in  this  one  direction.  Very  few  were 
those  who  took  his  mathematical  work  seriously.  The  de  Goncourts 
themselves,  who  certainly  were  not  wanting  either  in  sympathy 
for  the  man,  or  in  indulgence  for  the  eccentricities  of  his  mind, 
described  in  the  following  terms  Gavarni’s  mental  condition  towards 
the  close  of  his  sojourn  in  England  ; “ This  excess  of  work,  this 
tension  of  the  intelligence  in  the  abstract,  combined  with  the  dark 
contemplation  of  misery,  this  wholly  cerebral  life  ....  brought 
him  to  a nervous  condition,  in  which  his  solitary  thought,  absorbed 
by  a single  object — Mathematics — approached  the  dim  abyss  where 
the  wearied  minds  and  worn-out  brains  of  great  seekers — mono- 
maniacs— perish  at  times.” 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  to  an  English  friend,  the 
economist-metaphysician  Ward  : “ I have  the  whole  of  dynamics 
to  reconstruct,  and  the  sun  to  derange  a little.  For  some  time 
past  the  sun  has  been  ruffling  me,  and  the  last  few  days  I have 
been  asking  myself  how  far  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  cause  it 
to  disappear,  so  that  we  might  see  a little  more  clearly  into  the 
system. 

“ Do  you  care  particularly  about  the  sun — you  ? ” 

On  another  occasion  after  dinner  he  confided  in  Ward  : “ What 
will  you  say  the  day  when  I bring  you  an  iron  box,  as  long  as  that” 
— and  he  measured  about  six  or  eight  inches — “ which  I shall 
raise  in  the  air  with  both  hands  like  this  ” — and  his  hands  slowly, 
and  with  infinite  precaution,  let  go  the  imaginary  box — “ and  which 
will  support  itself  quite  alone  ? . . . .” 

Doubtless  it  was  this  scheme  for  giving  the  lie  to  the  laws  ot  gravity 
which  caused  Eugene  de  Mirecourt — or  Jacquot,  to  give  him  his 
real  name — to  state,  among  other  errors,  that  Gavarni  claimed  to 
have  discovered  how  to  steer  balloons. 

His  son,  M.  Pierre  Gavarni,  assures  me  he  never  attempted  anything 
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of  the  sort.  He  states  further,  that  the  great  artist  was  a very 
serious  mathematician,  thoroughly  convinced  and  highly  learned, 
and  that  of  this  he  has  proof.  For  my  part  I find  no  difficulty  in 
believing  it.  But  is  it  not  regrettable  that  no  one  should  have  been 
found  to  study  the  “ Memoires  ” he  contributed  to  the  scientific 
societies,  and  to  examine  the  books  full  of  algebraical  calculations 
and  mathematical  theories  in  the  pious  custody  of  M.  Pierre 
Gavarni  .? 

This  passion  for  science  was  sometimes  strangely  mingled  with  his 
draughtsmanship,  as  in  the  plate  entitled  “ Le  fait  et  la  theorie  du 
Pendule,”  which  he  contributed  to  “ L’lllustration  ” in  1852.  “ A 

woman  is  swinging  between  two  trees,  her  hair  blowing  loose, 
while  before  her  a sort  of  savant  in  straw  hat  and  dressing  gown 
traces  on  the  sand,  with  his  cane,  a mathematical  figure  which  a 
little  terrier  is  smelling.”  (E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt.)  Below  are  the 
following  words  : — 

“The  Philosopher:  The  weight  of  Amanda  being  A,  B;  the 
point  of  application  B ; the  component  parts  are  A and  A B, 
whose  accelerative  force  is  at  every  instant  equal  to  the  weight  of 
Amanda  divided  by  the  co-secant  of  the  angle  ABA....  Amanda  : 
Yes.  That’s  no  good  ! ” 

In  the  first  days  of  his  return  to  France,  the  multiple  occupations  of 
Parisian  life,  the  resumption  of  his  old  habits  in  the  midst  of  his  old 
friends,  aroused  to  thoughts  of  art  and  to  external  interests  the  mind 
that  had  been  too  much  wrapped  up  in  itself.  But  when  the  steady, 
continuous  work  imposed  on  him  by  his  obligation  to  the  “ Paris  ” 
had  come  to  an  end,  he  went  back  to  his  hobby,  or  rather  his  hobby 
took  possession  of  him. 

The  hobby  never  quitted  him  again,  and  as  it  had  a large  share  in 
the  gardens  of  his  house  at  Auteuil,  thanks  to  the  devices  and  calcu- 
lations and  inventions  ot  all  kinds  necessitated  by  his  labours  as 
landlord,  housebreaker,  builder,  upturner  of  soil,  clearer,  planter  of 
clumps  and  shrubs,  seeker  of  rare  plants,  and  arranger  of  perspectives, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  it  altogether.  He  talked  of  nothing  but 
integrals  and  theorems,  of  the  properties  of  the  line,  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  of  geometrical  speculations  and  the  “ music  of  numbers.” 
Further,  he  turned  more  and  more  away  from  all  practical  applica- 
tion to  “ plunge  into  entirely  pure  and  ideal  mathematics.”  Accord- 
ing to  the  brothers  de  Goncourt,  he  remarked,  “ Mechanics  do  not 
interest  me.  I am  trying  to  find  the  law  of  mechanics.”  Certain 
results  of  his  researches  he  sent  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  The 
perpetual  secretary,  the  illustrious  Bertrand,  made  a “ communica- 
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tion  ” thereon  which  was  published  in  the  “ Bulletin,”  and  pro- 
claimed the  rare,  lofty,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  painter  of 
the  Lorettes  and  the  Etudiants. 

In  the  end  Gavarni  arrived  at  conclusions  on  several  points  which 
he  regarded  as  certain,  and  these,  together  with  the  necessary 
analyses  and  demonstrations,  he  had  consigned  to  the  pages  of  his 
“ Cahiers  de  Recherches  ” which  he  was  about  to  publish  when  he 
died.  I repeat — Is  there  not  here  a heritage  for  French  science  to 
gather  ? 
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GAVARNI’S  TECHNIQUE,  AS 
DRAUGHTSMAN,  ENGRAVER, 
AND  PAINTER. 

GAVARNI  was  one  of  those  artists  who  are  mightily  troubled  by 
the  material  part  of  their  metier.  He  was  constantly  modifying 
his  methods,  and  varying  his  mode  of  interpretation  : lead  pencil, 
pen,  ^'usain^  scraper,  brush  and  colours  ; was  ever  inventing 
processes,  “ cooking  ” his  plates  and  his  water-colours  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  novel  combinations  and  condiments  hitherto 
unknown.  In  the  de  Goncourts’  book  one  can  follow  the  course 
of  these  studies  and  gropings  and  experiments  which  did  not 
all  succeed,  but  which  in  the  bulk  led  him  forward,  ever  nearer 
to  perfection. 

I have  spoken  of  the  meagre,  dry,  angular  aspect  of  his  earliest 
drawings.  With  an  eye  admirably  adapted  to  grasp  the  detail  in 
the  ensemble.,  and  having  to  a rare  degree  a memory  of  form  and 
colour,  he  was  not  long,  thanks  to  direct  study  of  nature,  from 
ridding  himself  of  those  traces  of  the  geometrical  and  the 
rudilinear  in  composition  and  execution  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  early  industrial  education.  His  fashion  figures  and  his 
fancy  costumes  never  appeared  to  him  as  distinct  from  the  people 
who  wore  them  ; and  while  he  displayed  a unique  comprehension 
of  costume  he  always  aimed  at  clothing  a living,  sentient  being, 
and  not  a lay  figure. 

Thanks  to  his  determination  to  cling  to  nature,  and  to  his  love 
of  life  and  reality,  he  soon  acquired  a rich,  supple  line,  the 
instinct  for  contrasts  and  harmonies  in  the  distribution  of  values 
and  lights,  and  those  soft  feminine  curves  which  he  obtained  simply 
by  means  of  heightening  his  lead  pencil  effects  with  the  least  bit 
of  stumping  with  the  thumb. 

Later,  about  1843,  having  continued  to  work  incessantly  from 
nature,  doing  nude  studies,  the  detail  of  which,  in  pencil  and 
sanguine,  he  carried  to  its  extreme  limits,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  exercising  himself  at  “ knocking  off”  sketches  in  three  or  four 
strokes,  the  artist  created  for  himself  special  and  personal  resources 
whence  he  drew  an  astonishing  variety  of  effects.  He  used  a cork 
— a bouchon  de  liege — to  give  his  lithographs  those  gracious  half- 
tints  peculiar  to  the  English  engravings  of  the  day.  He  was 
acquainted,  too,  with  the  ink  work  of  which  Victor  Hugo  made 
such  prodigious  use,  and  which  translates  so  well  the  blacks  of  silk 
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and  velvet.  He  would  press  a pen  stroke  “ into  the  midst  of  the 
free  and  fouette  pencil  work,  in  a brilliant  spot  or  in  the  darkening 
of  a fold.”  With  light  and  well-handled  scraper  he  used  to  make 
paillettes  and  points  of  light  in  his  shadows  ; and,  lastly,  he  mastered 
the  secret  which  he  had  so  ardently  sought  from  the  outset — “ the 
velvet’s  greyness  of  black.” 

From  that  day  forth  he  had  all  effects  of  light  at  his  command. 
His  line,  when  he  so  desired  it,  was  thick  and  round  and  warm 
enough  to  make  Decamps  iealous  ; or  it  would  have  the  precise 
and  dry  delicacy  of  one  of  the  “ primitives.”  He  understood 
chiaroscuro  as  Rembrandt  did,  and  he  would  people  the  fugitive 
shadows  at  the  back  of  a room  or  in  a landscape  with  vague, 
fantastic  beings,  whose  presence  one  rather  felt  than  saw,  just  as  Goya 
did.  He  delighted  in  long  white  female  figures,  dressed  in  white 
clothes  and  relieved  by  the  blackness  of  their  hair  falling  in  ringlets, 
by  their  frank  or  mischievous  eyes,  by  a sash,  by  a dainty  shoe 
— women  whose  slender,  tapering  fingers  droop  languidly  or  hold 
with  grace  the  handle  of  a sunshade  or  mingle  with  the  fluttering 
ribbons.  To  his  young  men  he  gave  strength  and  grace,  lighting 
up  by  the  gleam  of  face  and  hands  the  blacks  in  their  hair  and  their 
clothing.  He  was  the  sovereign  interpreter  of  decayed  and  poverty- 
stricken  old  age,  and  while  yielding  nothing  in  point  of  hideousness 
to  Callot,  he  surpassed  him  in  feeling  and  in  distinction. 

He  no  more  despised  the  artists  of  his  day  than  they  despised  him. 
Eugene  Delacroix  studied  his  work,  Henri  Monnier,  Daumier,  Charlet, 
the  brothers  Johannot,  Bertall,  and  many  others  admired  and  loved 
it,  and  he  returned  those  feelings  with  interest,  for  he  was  the  best 
comrade  in  the  world,  knowing  his  own  worth  and  that  of  others, 
whose  successes  produced  in  him  neither  jealousy  nor  umbrage. 
Grandville  alone  felt  incapable  of  fraternity  with  an  artist  who  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  grisette^  the  carnival,  the  chicard^  and 
the  chicadandard.  Whereby  he  proved  that  he  was  well  inspired 
to  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  flowers  and  animals. 

Gavarni  did  his  early  lithographs  in  the  same  manner  as  everyone 
else,  and  they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  drawings.  He  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  stone  effects  both  original  and 
personal,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  special  treatment,  to  getting 
charming  things,  despite  “ the  rather  hard  greys,  the  rather  flat 
blacks^'  without  using  any  Jicelle  (or  secret  device),  but  “ by  means 
of  hatching,  with  lines  consisting  of  little  stripes  for  the  half-tones 
and  square  cross-hatchings  for  the  shadows  ” (E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt) 
— in  a word,  by  the  old  and  universal  process.  But  he  was  not 
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long  satisfied  with  this.  Soon  he  adopted  more  complicated 
methods,  a description  of  which  we  may  borrow  from  those  who 
were  best  qualified  to  give  it — the  de  Goncourts,  who  often  saw 
him  at  work  and  gathered  his  explanations. 

With  his  hand  supported  by  a rest  above  the  stone,  which  was 
placed  upright  on  the  easel,  the  lithographer  at  first,  as  though 
at  play,  indulged  in  a series  of  lines  and  stripes  and  zigzags  which 
seemed  to  remove  the  white  and  shining  surface  of  the  stone.  This 
he  called  “ making  marble.”  The  ground  thus  prepared  by  this 
jumble  of  scratches,  his  pencil,  turning  and  returning,  produced 
geometrical  outlines,  cones  and  squares,  and  polyhedrons.  Then 
these  squares,  these  circles,  and  these  cubes,  becoming  rubbed  down, 
lost  their  indefinite  masses  and  their  inert  lines,  and  gradually 
resembling  human  forms,  turned  into  silhouettes  of  men  and  women, 
emerging  little  by  little  from  their  vague  airiness,  and  at  each 
stroke  of  the  pencil  acquiring  relief  and  light  and  life. 

He  worked  without  sketches,  without  anything  to  assist  his  memory, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  such  in  its  power  of  evocation  that  even 
after  a lapse  of  several  years  he  could  actually  see  the  people  he  was 
drawing. 

Thus  his  lithographs  display  all  the  witchery  of  art,  of  method,  of 
doing  : density  of  shadows,  softness  of  half-tones,  effects  and  con- 
trasts which  in  depth  and  energy  and  light  surpass  everything  that 
had  hitherto  been  obtained  on  copper  or  on  steel,  by  burin  or  needle 
or  roulette.  He  invented  a sort  of  wooden  curry-comb  with  which 
he  fined  down  the  broad,  thick  touches  of  his  blunt  pencil,  thereby 
striping  the  stone  as  with  a rain  of  light.  Lithography,  in  a word, 
delivered  up  to  him  all  its  resources,  all  its  possibilities,  its  every 
mystery,  and  every  shade  of  its  charm. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  on  several  occasions  he  attempted 
etching.  The  Englishman  Marvy  had  taught  him  the  vernis  mou 
process.  Some  years  after  that  he  engraved  with  the  burin  on 
copper  a series  of  little  portraits  of  contemporary  illustrators,  and 
his  plates  were  marvels  of  delicacy  and  esprit.  But  he  did  not  him- 
self submit  them  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  result  being  that  the 
operation  was  badly  done,  and  the  plates  were  spoiled.  Disgusted 
at  the  result,  Gavarni  returned  for  good  to  the  stone. 

While  the  drawings  he  sent  from  Tarbe  to  La  Mesangere  were 
coloured,  those  he  did  for  Emile  de  Girardin’s  “ La  Mode  ” were 
washed  in  Chinese  ink  or  sepia.  But  first  of  all  he  sketched  them 
on  thick  yellowish  oiled  paper — this  was  before  the  invention  of  the 
vegetable  paper  ; then  he  pencilled  his  sketches,  fixing  the  contour 
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with  the  pen,  and  nearly  always  indicating  beneath  her  dress  the 
anatomy  of  the  woman. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  his  progress  as  a water-colourist,  and  seen 
how  either  in  England,  or  shortly  before  going  thither,  he  perfected 
his  process  of  the  aquarelle  a la  gouache.  In  this  case  too,  MM. 
de  Goncourt  initiate  us  into  the  manner  in  which  he  worked.  He 
would  take  a sheet  of  drawing-paper  of  yellowish  tint,  and  on  this 
would  do  a broad  rough  sketch  in  fusaln,  mingling  sanguine  with  the 
charcoal  when  he  wished  to  get  a warmer  tone.  The  drawing  thus 
established,  he  attached  it  to  the  Jixateur  and  washed  it  with  broad 
tones,  aqueous  and  transparent,  which  underneath  their  cloudiness 
and  fluidity  let  the  groundwork  appear  in  places.  Then  he  brought 
the  values  to  their  full  intensity,  making  them  black  and  brilliant 
with  touches  of  gummy,  almost  dry,  colour,  which  he  distributed  at 
times  on  certain  parts  of  his  wash,  making  it  rough  and  wrinkled 
with  the  appearance  of  an  aqua-tint.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
he  reach  the  gouache  stage,  with  little  full  sticky  strokes  of  the  brush 
he  touched  up  all  the  lights  in  face  and  hands,  all  the  luminous 
points  in  his  figures.  Then  over  the  whites  and  greys,  and  the  soft 
tones  of  clothing,  etc.,  he  would  lay  coatings  of  gouache  scarcely  diluted 
and  quite  pasty,  the  plush-like  appearance  of  which  suggests  pastel 
although  he  applied  it  no  more  than  two  or  three  times  at  most. 

In  considering  Gavarni  as  a water-colourist,  I have  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  other  curious  details  of  his  technique  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

One  has  now  to  compare  Gavarni’s  work  and  talent  with  those  of 
the  other  draughtsmen  of  the  same  day.  Let  us  contrast  the  grace 
and  the  distinction  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  his  drawings  ot 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  humanity,  not  excluding  the 
hideous  type  (yet  not  without  its  grandeur)  of  Thomas  Vireloque, 
— let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  counterfeit  and  deliberate 
vulgarity  of  Monnier,  the  uniform,  grimacing  “comics”  of  Bertall, 
the  peasants  and  old  fogies  of  Charlet,  the  dandies  and  the  pretty 
women  of  Deveria  (who  would  not  have  lacked  affinity  with  Gavarni 
if  only  he  had  had  at  his  finger-tips  a grain  of  drollery  or  satire), 
or  with  so  many  other  interesting  draughtsmen  and  illustrators, 
Travies,  Grandville,  Raffet,  Bellenge,  and  Cham,  whose  pencils  or 
whose  gravers  have  found  scope  in  hundreds  of  romantic  books, 
which  at  best  were  good  enough  to  roll  into  paper  trumpets.  But 
to  do  this  would  be  to  write  the  whole  history  of  literature  and  art 
from  Charles  X.  to  Napoleon  III. 

Gavarni  was  right  to  smile  when  he  was  called  a caricaturist.  The 
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caricaturist  is  essentially  a deformer  ; he  exaggerates  and  alters,  he 
shortens  the  leg,  enlarges  the  head,  inflates  the  stomach,  and  rounds 
and  humps  the  back.  Either  he  accentuates  out  of  all  proportion 
one’s  natural  infirmities  or  he  invents  them.  Combative  and  aggres- 
sive, he  is  often  ill-natured  and  cruel.  Now  Gavarni  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  As  M.  Georges  Duplessis  most  truly  remarks: 
“ He  had  no  sense  of  caricature.”  He  needed  nature  as  support  and 
as  guide,  however  fantastic  his  imagination.  He  loved  youth  and 
pleasure  and  life  ; he  had  a deep  pity  for  the  wretched,  and,  if  we 
except  his  unfortunate  “ Charles  X.”  and  the  drawings  distorted  by 
Philippon,  he  never  attacked  the  individual  ; it  was  always  to  the 
type,  to  the  synthesis,  whose  abstraction  he  was  able  to  personify 
and  animate,  that  he  devoted  his  attention.  He  painted  the  dress 
and  the  habits  of  his  time  in  his  own  country  and  in  England,  light- 
ing them  up  with  the  light  of  the  ideal,  or  darkening  them  according 
to  his  mood  or  his  manner  of  regarding  them.  A man  of  fashion, 
amorous,  frivolous,  ironical,  sceptic,  bitter,  disheartened,  discouraged, 
he  was  always  natural  and  sincere,  and  in  his  various  ways  was,  like 
all  great  artists,  a creator. 

Octave  Uzanne. 
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“ The  Account  " 
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L’ARTISTK 


MADAMK  !•:  DIC  H 


■■  l/AKTISTK  " 


■■MISTRESS  \V.  G 
G 3 


I.  ARTISTIC  ” 


LA  JKLNE  MfiRE” 


"The  YoiiiiK  Mother 
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•‘IJNE  LEGENDK  ESPAGNOLE” 

A Spanish  Story” 
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I.ES  ARTISTES 


ST.  RIERRE,  MON  AMI,  VOUS  fiTES  CAI’OT:' 

St.  Peter,  my  friend,  you're  done!*’ 

r.  6 
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C’EST  VRAIMENT  UNE  CHOSE  PROFONDEMENT 
PfiNIBLE  A CONSIDfiRER  QUE  L’IGNOBLE  ALLURE 
DE  CES  TRISTES  BOURGEOIS” 


It  is  truly  painful  to  see  how  these  wretched 
shopkeepers  get  themselves  up” 
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• LA  IKMTK  AUX  LETTKKS 
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‘ JE  SUIS  VOVR  LA  VIE  VOTKE  EIDEL 
ET  sincere  AIMABLE  AMIE,  JOSEl’HINK" 

'.  . . I am  while  life  lasts  your  faithful 
and  sincere  lovable  friend,  Joseihine” 

r.  8 
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“L’ECRTVAIN  PUBLIC.”  ‘‘JE  PRENDS  LA  PLUME  D’UNE.  MAIN 
TREMBLANTE  . . . MON  JULIEN  ! MES  LARMES  ME  TROUBLENT 
LA  VUE  ; JE  NE  SAIS  SI  VOUS  POURREZ  ME  LIRE,”  . . . 

‘■THE  PUBLIC  LETTER-WRITER.”  “I  take  up  the  pen  with  a 
trembling  hand  . . . My  Julien!  tears  dim  my  eyes;  I know  not 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  read  what  I write.”  . . . 
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l.A  HOI  11'.  AUX  I.l  I I'KI'.S 


A S.  EX.  MONS.  EE  MINISTRE  DES  EINANCES.  . . MONSEKiNEUK. 
IE  ME  SERAIT  DE  TOUTE  IMPOSSIBIEITE  DE  SATISFAIRE  A CE 
TRIBUT  QUE  JE  ME  FERAI  UN  PEAISIR  BE  PAYER  A M'A  PATRIE 
E’ORSgUEEEE  N’fiXCEDERA  PAS  MES  FACUETES” 

•To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  . . . Honoured  Sir.  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  settle  this  tax,  which  i shall  have  pleasure  in  paying  to 
my  country  when  it  doesn’t  exceed  my  powers’’ 
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‘ LE  DHJEUNER  ’ 

‘ Breakfast” 
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1,E  PORTRAIT  DU  CREANCIER  ’ 


The  Creditor  s Portrait 
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MOI  J’AI  SIGNfi  POUR  CINQ  CENTS  FRANCS  ET  JE  N^EN  A1  i:U 
gUE  TROIS  CENTS,  ET  ENCORE  EN  VIN  DE  CHAMPAONIC 
ET  ON  M’A  REPRIS  I.E  VIN  POUR  EES  FRAIS 


" I signed  for  hvc  hundred  francs  and  only  had  three  hundred  of 
them,  and  took  that  in  champagne  . . . and  now  they  have  taken 
the  champagne  from  me  to  cover  expenses  . . . 
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“ Horses  jobbed  here 


■•LKS  KNFANTS  TERKIBLES 


■OH  ! COMME  TU  N'EN  A PRESgUE  Pl.US  SUR 
LE  DESSUS,  DES  CHEVEUX,  PAPA!” 

‘Why,  papa,  you  have  hardly  any  hair  on  top! 
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INTERJECTIONS 
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•Lie  MANTKAU  D'AKLKQUIN  ” 


ILLUSTRATION  TO  “THE  HARLEQUIN’S  CLOAK 
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LK  MAXTKAU  D ARI.EQUIN 


ILLUSTRATION  TO  “THE  IIARLEQUIN’S  CLOAK  " 
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ILLUSTRATION  TO  “LA  FOIRE  AUX  AMOURS 
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“MASQUES  ET  VISAGES 


1 LEU  ST  RATION  TO 


LES  MARIS  ME  I'ONT  TOUJOURS  KIRIU 
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MASQIIICS  KT  VISA(;KS 


ILLUSTRATION  TO 


“HISTOIRE  DE  POLITIQUER  " 
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ILLUSTRATION  TO 


" IIISTOIKI-: 


DE  I’OEITiyUEK 
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MAsguKS  icr  visagks'' 


ILLUSTRATION  TO 


LES  PROPOS  DE  THOMAS  VIRELOQUE '' 
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••MASQUES  ET  VISAGES  ' 


TO  ••  Ei:S  i’ROl’OS  DE 


THOMAS  VIKIO.OQUI': 


ILLUSTRATION 
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•MASQUES  KT  VISAGICS 
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■‘QUI  QUI  PAIE  QUEQU'  CHOSE?" 


Who’s  going  to  stand  treat? 
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MnSICIHNS  COMIQUHS  OU  PITTOKESQUES 


LA  SEKINETTE 

The  liird-Organ  " 
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■‘NUANCES  DU  SENTIMENT 


‘ ON  AIME  CET  HOMME— CE  N’EST  PAS  POUR  SA 
BEAUTE— CE  N’EST  PAS  POUR  SA  POSITION  DANS 
EE  MONDE— CE  N’EST  PAS  POUR  SA  FORTUNE— 
NON,  C'EST  UN  HOMME  AIME  POUR  LUl-MEME" 


This  man  is  loved,  not  for  his  beauty,  nor  for  his 
position  in  the  world,  neither  for  his  wealth;  no, 
he  is  A MAN  WHO  IS  LOVED  FOR  HIMSELF” 
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'■NUANCES  DU  SENTIMENT 


LA  PROVIDENCE  DONNE  LA  PATUKE  ALIX 
PETITS  OISEAUX,  MAIS  AUX  PETITS  ENEANS 
ELLE  A DONNE  LA  GRAND'-MERE  ” 


‘Providence  provides  food  for  little  birds, 
i)ut  for  little  children  has  i>rovided  'rni-: 
GRANDMOTHEK  ’’ 
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PARIS  LK  MATIN 


“SOUFFLE ! ’ 

*•  Blow  I 
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PARIS  LE  MATIN 


‘ALLONS  DONG!  ALLONS  DONG!  EN  I'lNIRAS-TU  G’MATIN 
DE  BALAYER  LA  GOUR?  V'LA  gUTL  EST  IIUIT  HEURES!  . . 
ET  T’AS  ENGORE  LES  BOTTES  DE  L’ENTRESOL  A FAIRE 
ET  TON  PIANO  A ETUDIER!" 


“ Come,  come,  are  you  going  to  finish  sweeping  the  yard  this 
morning?  It’s  eight  o’clock  already,  and  you’ve  still  to  clean 
the  boots  for  the  entresol  ami  have  your  piano  practice!” 
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” SOUPERONT-ILS?” 

“Will  they  have  any  supper?*' 


LES  PARISIENS 


“LA  BLANCHISSEUSE  ” 


■'  The  haiindress  ” 
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■•LES  PAKISIENS 


“LE  COLLECTIONNEUR  ” 

“ The  Collector  ” 
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"LA  SYLPHIDE" 


ILI.USTRATION  TO 

" LES  CHEVALIERS  HE.  LA  HIH.LE  ICTOILIL’ 
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■ TRANSACTIONS  ’ 


•SAMEDI  AU  MONT  DE  PIETE  ’ 


ILLUSTRATION  TO 
G 36 


‘■LES  TOQUADES 


ILLUSTRATION  TO  “ LES  TOQUADES 
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ILLUSTRATION  TO 

G 38 


LLS  TOQUADES 


VOILA  UN  TRISTE  SALON  . . . C’EST  Dlk^OUTANT  , . 
VOUS  N'AVEZ  KIEN  ICI  VOUS?”  “BON  DIEU,  NON! 
ET  VOUS?”  “NI  MOI  NON  I’LUS” 


What  a wretched  Show  !"  " Sickening,  isn’t  it  ? ” "Yon 
haven  t anything  Iiere,  have  yon?”  “Good  heavens, 
no.  Have  you?”  "Not  I!” 
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QUAND  VOTRK  FEMME  VOIJS  CONSEILEE  DE  NE  FAS 
EAIKE  UNE  CHOSE,  BEAUMINET.  IE  NE  EAUT  FAS  EA 
FAIRE;  FARCEQU’EEEE  A gUEEQUE  RAISON  FOUR  QUE 
VOUS  EA  FASSiEZ” 

When  your  wife  advises  you  not  to  do  a tiling;, 
lieauminet,  yon  ought  not  to  do  it,  because  she 
lias  some  reason  why  you  should  do  it” 
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FROM  “GAVARNI  IN  LONDON 


‘ HYDE  PARK  ’ 


FROM  "GAVARNI  IN  LONDON”  FROM  “ GAVARNI  IN  LONDON’ 


FROM  “GAVARNI  IN]  LONDON  ” FROM  “ GAVARNI  IN  LONDON’ 


‘ACROBATS  " “ COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET’ 


FROM  "GAVARNI  IN  LONDON"  FROM  "GAVARNI  IN  LONDON’ 


‘THE  BARMAID"  “BEHIND  THE  SCENES’ 
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EIGHT  FASHION  PLATES 
FROM  “DOUZE  TRAVES- 
TISSEMENTS”  by  GAVARNI 
PARIS  1856. 
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Prom  “Le  Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde. 


TRAVESTISSEMEN3  ORIGINAQX  POUR  LES  BALS  DE  1834.”  PAR  GAVARNI. 
Original  Fancy  Dresses  for  the  Balls  of  1S34.  By  GAVARNI. 
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PAYSANNE  DE  KOCHERSBERG ' 


“ Peasant-Girl  of  Kochersbcrg 
G 56 


•'  ON  A SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  " 
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(From  the  Watcr-Coloio'  Ihaiuing^  in  the  Bcurdeky  CoUixtion^  Pans) 
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■WOULD  THEY  MAKE  FUN  OF  ME?” 


G 59 


{From  the  Water-Colour  Drawing  hi  the  licurdehy  Collection) 


‘A  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  BALLET 


{From  the  \Vate7'~Colour  Draivitj^  in  the  Benrdeley  Collection) 
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‘■THE  KING  OF  JESTERS 


G 6i 


{From  the  Water-Colour  Dratvhig  in  the  Beurdetey  Collection) 


■•AN  EX-CHORISTHR  ” 


(From  the  IVater-Colour  Draxving  in  the  Bcurdeley  Collection) 
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I DON'T  WANT  ANYBODY  TO  MAKE  I'UN  OF  ME  " 

{/■'roin  the  IVntcr-Colour  Dran'ini;  in  the  Heurdeley  Collection) 
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